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own little room te hold a farewell consultation 


NEW YORK, 


been havin’ it brought to me this mornin’: 









the firgt part of Moses Pennel’s Saturday afternoon 
prediction. 












deemed amply competent for a schoolmaster. 
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BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
CHAPTER XIII. 
THE SHIP-LAUNCHING. 
In the plain, simple regions we are describing— 


fore her mirror, she is meditating on the propriety 
of laying aside the ribbons he gave her—perhaps 
she will alter that arrangement of her hair which 
is one that he himself particularly dictated as most 
beeoming to the charseter of herface. She opens 
a little drawer, whidh looks like a flower garden, 


nothin’, for he’s a poor drunken critter now.” 

“ Well, for my part,” said Miss Roxy, fixing her 
eyes critically on the boat that was just at the land- 
ing, “I should say the ways of a maid with a man 
was full as agi ot as A of the restof ‘em. 
Do look at y Kittridge ‘how! There’s Tom 


_ ‘Tw&-manner in which the Battle of Manassas 
has been officially and popularly treated by the 
parties to that conflict affords of itself so striking 
an illustration of their respective characters that 
it may ‘be profitably elucidated and emphasized 


“The actual loss of the enemy will never be known ; it may 
now only be conjectured. Their abandoned 

buried by our people where fell, unfortunate! 
enumerated ; bat many parts of field were thick with their 
corpses, as but few battle-fields have ever been.” 


Why “not enumerated?” They certainly were 
not buried in haste, nor till some days after the 
battle; why not count them, but for the fact that 


the avenues, where the vast and much-to-be-desired 

power of money has lent her aid to form, as far as 

possible, a “royal road to heaven.” From what I 

have thus gathered, I propose to offer some brief 
ractical advice on organizing and sustaining @ 
unday-school. 


A in’ ; i ; ; : : - - h school must be distinctive in its ral 
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this work-a-day world of ours that has such a 
never-failing fund of poetry and grace as a ship? 
A ship iz a beauty and a mystery wherever we see 
it: its white wings touch the regions of the 
unknown and the imaginative; they seem to us 
full of the odors of quaint, strange, foreign shores, 
where life, we fondly dream, moves in brighter cur- 
rents than the muddy, tranquil tides of every day. 
‘Who that sees one bound outward, with her white 
breasts swelling and heaving, as if with a reaching 
expectancy, does not feel his own heart swell with 


Sally is Sally yet—ts full of sly dashes of coquetry 
asa tulip is of stréalis. 

“There’s no reason I should make myself look 
like a fright because I don’t care for him,” she 
says ; “ besides, after all that he has said, he ought 
to say more—he ought at least give me a chance to 
say no—he shall, too,” said the gipsy, almost wink- 
ing at the bright, elfish face in the glass. 

“Sally Kittridge, Sally Kittridge,” called her 
mother, “ how lomg will you stay prinking ?—come 


never enough for.” 

Mara’s heart beat fast when the boat touched4 
the shore, and Moses and one or two other young 
men came to assist in their landing. Never had he 
looked more beautiful than at this moment, when 
flushed with exeitement and satisfaction he stood 
on the shore, his straw hat off, and his black curls 
blowing in the sea breeze. He looked at Sally 
with a look of frank admiration as she stood there 
dropping her long black lashes over her bright 
chet. and coquettishly looking out from under 
them, but she stepped forward with a little energy 


Goverpment and loyal People of the United States, 
panda feir ground of joy and exultation to the 
rebels Our main army had fought theirs in its 
chosen and fortified position, had been met there, and 
not mefely defeated but routed. The broken frag- 
ments Of our grand array had fled in utter disorder 
and wild panic to the Potomac, abandoning half its 
cannon and large quantities of small arngs, muni- 
tions, Blankets, etc. Never was discomfiture more 
complete and overwhelming. And never was a 


others who fell into our hands were sent to Rich- 
mond”—and he guesses that enough were sent to 
other points to raise the full number to 1,600. As 
our men ran from the battle-field like sheep, it is 
certain that very few wounded were brought off 
by us; so that our loss in wounded and prisoners 
together—he keeping tally—scarcely exceeds that 
which he confesses to have suffered in wounded 
alone. 

Let us look now at his assigned reasons for not 
pursuing our panic-stricken troops, who were seen 


ment is eerearay simple, as the whole power 
of the church can be drawn upon for teachers and 
moral support. 

After providing your room, obtain your teachers. 
If possible, always have one more teacher present 
than you have classes for. It always has a very 
bad effect to allow a class to wait for a teacher. 
They will not do nothing. Unless they can be 
taught something good, they will certainly learn a 
long lesson in mischief. One or two paper balls 
thrown by boys waiting for a teacher, will often 
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stir and tumult of great cities, the coming in of a 
ship is an event that never can lose its interest. 
But on these romantic shores of Maine, where all is 
so wild and still, and the blue sea lies embraced in 
the arms of dark, solitary forests, the sudden incom- 
itig of ‘a ship from a distant voyage is a sort of 


hens to dress their feathers afore a thunder- 
storm.” 

Sally at last appeared, all in a flutter of ribbons 
and scarfs, whose bright, high colors assorted well 
with the ultramarigae blue of her dress, and the 
vivid pomegranate hue of her cheeks. The boat 


rapture, and Moses, stepping into the boat, helped 
Mrs. Pennel on shore, and then took Mara on his 
arm, looking her over as he did so with a glance 
far less assured and direct than he had given to 
Sally. 

- You won’t be afraid to climb the ladders, Mara?” 
said he. 


own people and the world. There was no attempt 
at concealment or palliation. We were not merely 
beaten but disgraced ; and we owned it so unre- 
servedly that some British writers accused us of 
making @ theatrical display of our incompetency 
and virtually glorying in our shame. 


this report my countrymen should be made acquainted with some 
of the sufficient causes that prevented the advance of our forces, 
and a prolongee vigorous pursuit of the enemy to and beyond the 
Potomac. War Department has been fully advised long since 
of all of those causes, some of which only are proper to be here 
communicated. An army which had fought like ours on that day 
against uncommon odds, under a July sun, most of the time with- 
out water and without food, except a hastily snatched meal at 
dawn, was not in condition for the toil of an eager, effective pur- 


lable injury to his class. 

An old story is told of two Irishmen who went to 
fish a kettle froma river. Mike was tolowerhim- 
self and hold on to the bridge with his hands, while 
Pat was to hang on to his legs with one hand, and 
hook up the kettle with a pole. Just as Pat had got 
his pole into the water, Mike called out: 


aber, ‘ : ; « Not if you help me,” she said. Withi Scepdines, Gun tien, det _ | suit of an enemy immediately after the battle. “ Hould on a bit, Pat, till I spit on me hands!” 
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with heavy billows of forest-trees, or rocky, pine- 
crowned promontories, has not felt that sense of 
seclusion and solitude which is so delightful? And 
then what a wonder! There comes a ship from 
China, drifting in like a white cloud :—the gallant 
creature! how the waters hiss and foam before 
her; with what a great, free, generous plash she 
throws out her anchors, as if she said a cheerful 


stern sat Mara;—her shining white straw hat 
trimmed with blue ribbons set off her g@jen 
hair and pink shell complexion. The dark, even 
penciling ef her eyebrows, and the beauty of the 
brow above, the broyen translucent clearness of her 
thoughtful eyes, ma@e her face striking even with 
its extreme delicacy of tone. She was unusually 
animated and excited, and her cheeks had a rich 
bloom of that pure ifttense rose-color which flushes 


laughing with him. Moses’s brow clouded a little, 
and Mara noticed it. Moses thought he did not 
care for Sally ; he knew that the little hand that 
‘was now lying on his arm was the one he wanted, 
and yet he felt vexed when he saw Sally walk off 
triumphantly with another. It was the dog-in-the- 
manger feeling which possesses coquettes of both 
sexes. 

Sally, on all former occasions, had shown a 


and published. It was a plain, straightforward, 
manly document, transparently candid and truth- 
ful. There was no gloss, no excuse, no quibble, 
no subterfuge, no evasion, from beginning to end. 
Whoever read it intelligently must have perceived 
that our General had made great mistakes, which 
even his inexperience as a commander did not 
excuse; but no hostile criticism was needed to 
expose them: they were ingenuously confessed ; 


force of sufficient numbers made an efficient pursuit a military im- 
possibility.” 

—Reflect that a considerable part of this army 
had barely arrived on the field when our soldiers 
fled—that it was their coming which induced the 
panic—and it must be felt that the reason here 
given is absurd. An army completely victorious 
at 4 p.m.—which has only fought on the defensive 
—which has lost in killed and wounded together 


There is often a moral to a joke, and not a whit 
more wise than Mike is a teacher who unnecessa- 
rily leaves his scholars for a session. He has lost 
part of his hold on them. The children are left to 
coin mischief, worry neighboring classes, and to 
feel that their teacher is tired of them. Or, ifa 
substitute is provided, they dislike him, and are not 
bashful about showing it; or if they fancy him, it 
is so much of the teacher’s power over them lost. 
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he saw her. “@mr Sally here’s handsome, but 
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A ship-building, a ship-sailing community has 
an unconscious poetry ever underlying its existence. 
Exotic ideas from foreign lands relieve the trite 
monotony of life; the ship-owner lives in com- 
munion with the whole world, and is less likely to 


said Mrs. Kittridge, speaking under her breath in a 
nipping, energetic tone, for they were coming too 
near the boat to speak very loud. 

“ Good mornin’, Mis’ Pennel ; we’ve got a good 
day, and a mercy it is so. "Member when we 





that sails in water,” said Mara with enthusiasm. 
“What a bees ship! how nicely it all looks!” 
“Come, let me take you over it,” said Moses, 
“and show you my cabin.” 
Meanwhile the graceful little vessel was the 


months after the battle, some fragments of the 
report , preceded by intimations that some 
grave ce between President Davis and his 
i General—the former forbidding, the 

igorous offensive on the Potomac 























that key of our position must have swept all before 
them ; yet our vanguard rested quietly at Centre- 
ville till 1 a.m. of Monday,and then retreated in order 
without experiencing molestation. Nay; some of 
our men went down to the battle-field after night- 







A word by way of preface in reply to Mr. Olmstead 
of the Sanitary Commission. The paragraph from my 
letter was written at the instance of more than one 
friend of suffering soldiers in the regimenta] hospitals, 
and the facts did not come under my observation. 
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Moses had risen while the stars were yet twink- 
ling over their own images in Middle Bay, to go 
down and see that everything was right; and ia 


Mrs. Kittridge and Sally were soon accommodated 
with seats, and Zephaniah Pennel and the Captain 


stuck in her ways for want of their being greased ?” 
“Don’t you remember the Grand Turk, that 
keeled over five minutes after she was launched ?” 


of July; the report of Gen. Beauregard is dated 
“ Manassas, Aug. 26th”—more than five weeks 


thereafter. And its constant reference, not only to 


The villain who commits this fraud on his ignorant 
followers was himself educated at the cost of the 
United States, and has solemnly sworn allegiance to 





and is not, to blame. It is doing a great and noble 
work, as every man knows who has given its report 
a moment’s attention. But in spite of all that the 
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dawn, her white sails looking rosy in the advancing 
light. 

It hed been agreed that the Pennels and the Kit- 
tridges should cross together in this boat with their 


Moses took this sail alone together—she in her pink 
sun-bonnet, and he in his round straw hat, with a 
tin dinner-pail between them; and now, to-day the 
ship of her childish dreams was to be launched. 
That launching was something she regarded almost 


ways is all right,” said Captain Broad, returning 
to the old subject.” 

“Oh yes, it’s all done as well as hands can do 
it,” said Zephaniah. ‘ Meses has been here since 
starlight this morning, and Moses has pretty good 


of th».d@ay-> Gen. Beauregard—who must have 
read some of these stories—extinguishes them piti- 
lessly, He does not name Davis as on the field at 
any moment; and it is evident that, if he arrived 
at Manassas Junction that night, it must have been 


BY WALDO ABBOT. 


ON ORGANIZING 


Ar a Sunday-school meeting a short distance 
from New Haven, a clergyman lately addressed the 


A SCHOOL. 


the subject, and a remedy is preparing. 

The week just closed has been the liveliest one 
since the present session opened. The expulsion of 
Senator Bright from the Senate was one of the most 
striking spectacles which Congress has ever afforded. 


vigor 7 +4: . . . ‘ Day after day the Senate-hall was crowded in every 
af aa contributions of good cheer. with superstitious awe. The ship, built on one | faculty about such matters.” after the battle was over. ; ' = : , q d 
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reputation was involved—for it had been a dis- 
puted point in the neighborhood whether she or 
Mrs. Pennel made the best doughnuts; and of 
course, with this fact before her mind, her efforts 
in this line had been all but superhuman. 

The Captain skipped in and out in high feather— 


finding its true element only when it sails out into 
the ocean of eternity. Such was her thought as 
she looked down the clear, translucent depths ; but 
would it have been of any use to try to utter it to 
anybody ?—to Sally Kittridge, for example, who 
sat all in a cheerful rustle of bright ribbons beside 
her, and who would have shown her white teeth 


Mr. Sewell with Miss Emily were sitting under 
a cedar-tree, with two or three others, on a project- 
ing point whence they could have a clear view of 
the launching. They were so near that they could 
distinguish clearly the figures on deck, and see 
Moses standing with his hat off, the wind blowing 
his curls back, talking earnestly to the golden- 


Richmond to take part in the battle, was brought 
to a stand by the treachery of a Unionist engineer, 
who contrived to disable the engine or somehow 
arrest the train. By his language and his silence, 
the General clearly admits that the whole available 
rebel force within reach was on the field, and that 
the arrival of the last brigade of Johnston’s “ Army 


ceived their early religious culture in the Sunday- 
school.” 

It is unfortunate that this excellent example 
cannot be supported by facts. But as not quite a 
hundred years have passed since the very first con- 
ception of a Sunday-school, the gentlemin was 


ous eloquence of Sumner, the forcible arguments of 
Trumbull, Morrill, and other senators, who spoke on 
the question. The interest in thé subject did not flag 
for a moment from the beginning of the trial to its 
end. ‘Trial is the word, for in every adjunct of the 
debate it was evident that all, senators and audience, 
regarded it as such. Mr. Bright stood arraigned, not 
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for Sally and her old father were on romping terms 


invisible and the unknown—who see the face of 
everything beautiful through a thin vail of mys- 


Emily ; “that’s as it should be. Who is that that 


Sally Kittridge is flirting with now? Oh, Tom 


labors to give the impression that the whole of his 
“ Army of the Potomac” present was barely 22,000 


poor might be taught something. He therefore met 


that the Indiana senator felt keenly the disgraceful 
position in which he stoed, before the Senate and the 
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“Br faith Moses, when he was come to years, refused to be 
called the aon of Pharaoh's daughter ; choosing rather to suffer 
affiction mith the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin 
for a season ; esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
ttietreasurcs of Bgy pt: for he had respect unto the recompense 
, reward.”—Hag. xi. 24-26, 


“We must not measure the court of Pharaoh by a 
standard drawn from modern times. If you take 
our_eivilization, its refinement, its pleasures, its 
social richness, and carry it back as a measure of 
the past to the times before the advent, you shall 
find little that will attract you. Even the scenes 
and festivities that sound most temptingly in liter- 
ature, owe their charms largely to the subtle asso- 
ciations which go with the words of poetry or 
romance from the present experience of life. Our 
words are flavored with modern life, and we carry 
back. with them much of the present. But if, 
instead of words, we were served with the things, 
the great feasts would seem rude and disgustful : 
the courts and companies anything but attractive. 
The fastidiousness of our taste could ill brook the 
barbaric coarsoness of ancient days, even in their 
most showy aspects. 

‘But, as all things are measured by what we have 
already known, and as everything seems good 
ehough that is better than we have before known, 
so to those living in earlier days, the magnificence 
lacked nothing, and the refinement was all that 
thoy could have appreciated. More would have 
been nothing ; for to each man there is,and can be, 
only so much as he can take in. The rest is imag- 
inary. 

Moses, by a strange chance, became the adopted 
son of Pharaoh's daughter. His advancement in 
life-was therefore secured.. He belonged to the 
royal family. That included the whole priest- 
hood. In their hands was the art, the science, 
and the learning of that period. Knowledge was 
a crime among the common people of Egypt; for 
it was the prerogative of the great. Art and let- 
ters were the exclusive prerogatives of the royal 
class. He who, not being of that class, took these 
things, was as he now would be in Europe that 
should wear a_crown and carry a scepter. They 
are significant of royalty, and to take them is 
usurpation. Into that class came Moses by adop- 
tion. He was taught in all the learning of the 
Egyptians. _ In that position he had before him 
wealth, honor,ease, and, what was more honorable 
and desirable, the treasures of knowledge. Be- 
neath him lay the Egyptians. Down, down, num- 
bérless degrees below him, were this ignorant and 
laboring mass; and dowa, down beneath them, 
were the Hebrew slaves, his countrymen. And 
he lung above this deep abyss high and bright, as 
a pure star hangs above some stagnant pool in the 
wilderness, choked with weeds and decaying 
wood. 

But there was something brighter to him than 
the honors of court; something sweeter thah its 
pléasuresg something more fascinating than its 
seercts of science and its rolls of literature. He 
could not forget his own people. He could not for- 
get the God of his country. Amid all the temples, 
and riles, and sensuous deities of Egypt, he was 
true to the simple faith of his fathers. Through 
all the years of his royal exile, he worshipped still 
the true God. It was the devotion of a noble 
héart. It was a sublime fidelity. From such a 
nature we might expect such a history as fol- 
lowed. 

‘He renounced his rank; he gave up his position ; 
he owned his blood-kindred; he put his life in 
peril for their sakes; he fled from Egypt; forty 
years he lived in exile ; and at eighty years of age, 
when most men lie down to die, he took up the 
business of his life; and for forty years more he 
was the legislator of Isracl. The statute law of 


Moses is not superseded yet. Some parts of it, | 


being local and relative, have ceased: the groater 
part, being founded on natural laws, and coincident 
with them, abides to this day, and will abide to the 
end of the world and time. 

These were the facts, then, in brief: Moses had 
a moral standard higher than that which governed 
the society in which he lived. When, in the evolu- 
tion of his life, honor, ease, wealth, and learning 
came in conflict with his ideas ef manhood, he re- 
fused to accept them. He renounced tho exterior, 
that he might maintain the interior. He renounced 
all worldly benefits, that he might save his own 
loyalty. To do this without a struggle and without 
severe suffering, would imply that he was not 
human. The very significance of his moral ex- 
ample demands that we should regard Moses as a 
man of like passions with ourselves, as he unques- 
tionably was, whom it cost great suffering to 
achieve so sublime a victory. It was the fruit of 
years. It was not a sudden will that overcame 
the temptations of his position, but a slow attain- 
ment. It was a gradual conquest. And the 
method of his victory, the moral instruments of it, 
are given. “ He had respect to the recompense of 
the reward.” Not that it was a mercenary spirit 
that actuated him; but he looked clear forward, 
measuring the results of a life that adheres to a 
sublime principle, and takes its remuneration: in 
the future, and comparing it with a life with pres- 
ent remuneration, but with final disaster. He 
preferred the higher and nobler remuneration. 
“He had respect to the recompense of the reward.” 
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A young man that into public affairs is like 
a man that goes down into the battle naked. He 
has nothing yet hardened in him: He is in the 
gristle. He has had neither experience nor train- 
ing, nor power to resist, nor power to overcome. 
‘It is adangerous trial. And yet, in our land, the 
young are the called and the chosen, for the most 

. They are usually thrown, too, among men 
Pe are their superiors ; superiors not in station 
alone,but in mind and power. For, although in 
‘mixing with public men in a public sphere there be 
multi ‘that ‘are ‘etches, ‘some there are that 
constantly meet us, and exert an influence upon 
born so,as well as trained to beso. And the young 
are turned around by such. As lesser weights fly 
up at the touch of heavier weights, so the young 
‘are outweighed by the natural superiorities of men 
about them. Superiority is a rare gift if those 
who possess it are true and noble ; but it is a dark 
fatality if they are unprincipled. nm 

To a certain extent, the law of dynamics exists in 
mind as much as in matter. There are men from 
whose power you can hardly _ While you 
are in'their presence their minds weigh down, by 
natural force, your mind ; and to be safe you must 
be out of their reach. You musttreat them as you 
do serpents; you must get out of their way. But, 
those that go into public life, to transact public 
business, must go where their errands carry them, 
meet Whom they may. The callow, the inexperi- 
enced, the unfledged, must make their way among 
veteran experts. To be sure, it may be the making 
of many, and is; but how many others are thore 
that are utterly spoiled in the making! Back of 
‘every pottery shop you shall find heaps and pyra- 
mids of potsherds: the vessels that go forth fairand 
comelt from the front door say nothing of the frag- 
ments left behind that are disgraced and cast away 
as useless. 

Then, men usually are without the restraints of 
the family, in their public relations ; without that 
wholesome intercourse with mother, sister, wife, or 
friend, which is God’s very gospel of purity to the 
young. This is one secret of the mischiefs that be- 
fall the new comers to all large cities, and especially 
to capitals. The state of the household is God’s 
prime institution. So longas men are substantially 
under the influence of a virtuous household, they 
scarcely can be harmed by temptation ; nor is there 
any calculation of what may befall them when 
once they go out from this sanctuary. They are 
apt to leave their armor behind them. 

Besides this, there comes the utter bréaking up 
of the accustomed order of life. They that have 
been wont to attend upon stated hours, find now 
no regularity. All hours are mingled. The day 
sleeps, and the night wakes. Excitements burst 
over all bounds to-day, like fires racing before 
winds on prairies : to-morrow, the fires are ashes, 
and the soul lies like a wide blackened heath, and, 
by desperate means, seeks to resurrect itself from 
its jaded sensibilities. And the wild extremes of 
excitement; the too much of to-day and the too 
little of to-morrow—these all tend toward moral 
collapse. Regularity is not morality, but irregu- 
larity is very apt to stand close upon immorality. 

Then men lose individuality, under such cireum- 
stances. They learn to huntin packs. One run- 
ning alone cannot domuch. They must help each 
other, and those that are helped must help their 
helpers. And so they are leagued and partnered 
from the very start. They. lose their individuality 
in parties ; in cliques ; in combinations ; in multi- 
tudinous partnerships. And then, whatever their 
own will would be if left to itself, when once 
yoked, and harnessed, and driven with the party, 
they are obliged to go with their fellows. And 
since it is hard to go against one’s sense Of honor 
and rectitude, it is easier to shut the eyes, under 
such circumstances ; to cease, for the time, to act 
upon moral considerations. And, in short, men are 
accustomed to mount that saddle on whichso many 
have run a race of ruin—namely, “ When among 
Romans we must do as Romans do.” They accept 
the morals, the manners, customs, of those that they 
are with ; they cease te kick against the pricks, 
and they go down. 

II, Letme, next, trace some of the phases of the 


inwayg change that takes place amid these outward 
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epese no extreme case. I will imagine a 
naturally kind and true man. I will suppose 
simply an ordinary experience. He shall not be 
ruined in morals ; that is, he shall not break down 
as a drunkard, or as a gambler, or as a swindler— 
though many break down thus. He shall merely 
become a man of the world, without wholesome 
training; without overruling cdnvictions ; without 
moral sensibility ; without faith in anything; pre- 
ferring to do right things, and to do right things in 
the right way, yet not scrupling, if noed be, to take 
bad ways te do evil things, upon desperate omerg- 
encies. In short, I shall describe the condition of 
ninety-nine in a hundred of public men, who enter 
public life as Christians, so-called, and retire from 
it as formalists; who enter warm-hearted and 
generous, and retire selfish and hard; who enter 
with romantic notions of rectitude, and retire 
quietly smiling at all ideas of right or wrong ; who 
begin patriots, and ond by laughing at the very 
quality of patriotism ; who mean, in the beginning, 
to aid in turning out all wrong, and establishing all 
right, and in the end doubt whether anything is 
true er right—or, at least, whether any Jody is. 

Let us look along the steps by which the mind 
changes, in this downward career. First, will be 
the wasting of devotidnal impulses. There are 
three sources of devotional life. Some natures are 
self-supplying. They are automatically devout. 
As some men are born so that reason supplies them 
with thought and intellectual stimulants ; as some 
men are born with natural imaginative powers ; as 
some men are born naturally mirthful: so men are 
born to be devout. Devoutness is constitutional 





And again it is said, “He endured as seeing Him 
who is invisible.” God helped him. - ; 

Among the incidents of the times in which we 
live is the extraordinary call of our young men 
away from home, from regularity of duty, from 
social rostraints, and from religious institutions, to 
mix up in-the great struggle that swings round its , 
vast whirlpool in our day, and will engulf so much | 
that is precious. 

There are numerous benefits that will save 
many in this great outbreaking and change of re- | 
lation. It is not unmixed evil. On the whole, I 
am hopeful that good will predominate ; that ovil 
willbe less, and good more. Many will be brokon 
away, by this call, from ruinous courses; many 
‘will have an inspiration of moral feeling that will 
carry them high above their former level; and 
thousands of men, half-discouraged or aimless, or 
cloddod and unambitious, will, by the plowing of 
war, yield fair harvests of fruit and flowers. __ 

ut others, that have been fair and hopeful, it is 
to be feared, will be whelmed in temptations, 
broken in spirit, and swept quite out of the orbits 
of nobleness, and destroyed. — 

But, besides those that go into camps, there are 
tens of thousands that will go into public affairs ; 
that will find much to do by way of business, with 
public administration; that will be called by 
finance, by labor, by literary duty, by military 
neéessities, to enter more or less upon public affairs, 
either on the outer edge of the great whirlpool, or 
in the very center of it. . 

It cannot be amiss for me, nor out of place, to 
advertise so many of them as may be under my 
care, or transiently here, of some of the particular 
dangers incident to breaking away from private 
life, and going into public life, whether of camps or 
courts. 

In the first place, then, I will notice some of the 
elements of danger that surround men ; secondly, I 
will point out some of the stages of change that go 
on in their disposition and habits; and thirdly, I 
will make some suggestions of remedy. 

I, Sinee the world began, it has been found dan- 
gerous to manhood to be mingled in the administra- 
tion of public affairs. This seems surprising to the 
unknowing. We should think, beforehand, that 
nothing would inflame « noble nature with a more 
heroic spirit than to be itted to serve the com- 
monwealth. Alas! nothing so debases one. The 


thing that we should appese would address | 


ve 
itself to heroic ise, seems to address 
iteelf to oohuin baser instin vatinet. And they that go 
into public life, go into the shambles; into a fur- | 
nace ; into the fire. 7 ‘ : 
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fixed in their habits, or established inStheir prin- és 


with them, and under all circumstances, and 
every where, they will experience tendencies in that 
direction. 

Others maintain their religious life by the force 
of habit. Their impulses have been fixed, and 
habit has asserted iis law. 

Others still depend upon mere outward occasions 
and excitements for their devout feelings. The 


, are susceptible of being enkindled to devotion. If 


they experience it, it is brought to them. Their 
hearts are an altar, and some priest must daily 
renew its fires, or cold and dark will it become. 
And these last comprise the great majority of men. 
There are a few natural worshipers ; and there are 
a few in public life that are devout so long as habit 
is influential upon them; but most men are devout 
only among the devout. Remove them from Sab- 
baths, from sympathy, from friends, from churches 
that they love, and every impulse to worship grows 
feeble. Religion becomes a memory: it is a very 
film and cloud of sunset, exceedingly beautiful, but 
growing gray, and shut in soon by darkness. How 
many men are there who glowed with religious 
enthusiasm at home, whose morning offering was 
true,and whese evening sacrifice was gonuine 

how many such men are there that have gone from 
home, from regularity of church service, from relig- 
ious conversation, and, though they strove faintly, 
and more and more faintly as days and weeks 
passed by, against the steady influx of worldly 
feelings, and reproved themselves for prayers 
omitted, and yet more for the mere rigid formalities 


away from all devotion, till as a serpent looks upon 
the skin that it sloughed off last summer, they look 
upon their old modes of worship, and find them- 
selves under the control of influences that keep 
them in an utter state of worldly-mindedness ? 

The next step to this is a change of moral sensi- 
bility, which steals imperceptibly upon men. We 
lose moral sensibility very much as we go to sleep. 
All day long we are conscioys of acute nervous 
sensibility ; but as the sun goes toward the west we 
are conscious that there is less and less keenness of 
sensibility. Use dullsthe faculties. And as evening 
comes on, we grow pensive and sad, which is but 
taking a step toward somnolency. And at last 
things about us cease to attract our attention, and 

gt nee begin to retire within us; and we 
fall li by little away toward sleep, and into 


And 80 it is with moral sensibility in men 
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in the world. They are in the presence, generally, 

from fa emer rather than a moral stand- 
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of prayers perfunctorily made, insensibly fallen . 










see n whose politeness recognizes our scruples, 
who deftly = courteously pass them by as 


® superstition to be tolerated ; 2 the 
almost spontaneous habit ef the mas: in 
the world, is to judge things by custom ; by y 
measures: almost never by the ism of right. r 


wie =e = ism, = teed he ~—e 
principle applied to life; what wally 
mean by sensible men, is men that conform to the 
usages and conventionalities of the society in which 
they dwell. One of the first things strike 
men that go out of private life into the life 


lic men, is the habit of looking at things, not Ron 
great moral standards, not from Principe of 1 ! 
and honor and justice; but from eansidens:-| 


first it strikes us with regret and with pain, but 
little by little we become.wonted. to it. We: eulti- 
vate the secular side of the mind. It grows with 
culture. And, with time, right and wrong, on 
high grounds, as measured by the divine will,seem 
speculative, impracticable. Conscience, not used, 
umbers ; it swoons ; it dies. Conscience rightly 
used mounts high places, and makes them its eyry. 
But conscience takes no such high flights in world- 
ly men’s experience. There it is the owl that goes 
under cliff and into cave, and nests in the darkness, 
and sleeps while the bird of day flies. You cannot 
walk among worldly men, and accept theimways 
of judgment, and look at things from their stand-¢ 
points, and come into sympathy with them, and 
partake of their spirit, and not be untoned, un- 
manned, and lowered. The worst thing a man can 
do is to lower his standard,in anything. The rea- 
son_why the tinker isthe lowest of men in meghan- 


ical trades, is because he is accustomed to h 
‘work; to do things in a slovenly way ; to patch 
and mend. The very word tinker has me a 


word of contempt. The reason why cheap work- 

men become bunglers, and useless, or comparative- 

ly so, is because they fall into the habit of letting 

their hand do things slightly. They sheuld be 

done well ; they should be done in the best man- 

ner. It is a pernicious thing for the carpenter; the 

cabinet-maker, the blacksmith, the meéhanic of 
any sort, to get into the habit of doing his work 

poorly. And this is one of the worst effeeis of 
high living. Men are always wanting to do things 

that they are not able to do, and they oppress their 

workmen? and compel them to take low wages, and 

so teach them to work poorly, and debauch their 

morals. When a man has a higher standard, it 

deteriorates, it hurts him, to take a lower one. In 

scholarship, in the practice of medicine or law, in 

whatever sphere you may be in, to take a second 

or third rate way of doing things when you have 

before your mind the best way, is always unman-. 
ning. 

But if it be so in the secular affairs of life; if in 
worldly things a man should have a high standard, 
and strive to raise that standard, and to come up to 
it, then how much more is it so where we are judg- 
ing of the moral qualities of men? And what is 
the condition of that man who gradually lowers his 
standard till it ceases altogether to be # moral 
guide ; whose conscience is like a clock that beats 
, Strong and loud when first wound up, but that, as 
the weight sinks down in the barrel, and the_pen- 
dulum grows less and less firm, and ticks with less 
and less resonance, until at last it ceases to beat, 
and, though it still moves, tends to subside in the 
middle, and then stops entirely, leaving the lying 
pointer standing in one place for hours and days, 
and showing where the clock stopped? There are 
hundreds of men whose consciences run n in 
this way, only they do not wear a dinl-plastithon 
where they stopped. And this is the tendency of 
men that are carried into public affairs. They lose 
their own individual conscience, and learn to look 
at things from a lower stand-point. 

Then comes a long stride—the experience of the 
great family of selfishness. That is to say, when 
men are once embarked in life with men that are 
their antagonists, and that are working against their 
interests, it soon appears to them that they cannot 
succeed, unless, to use a very common expression, 
they “ fight fire with fire.” A man looks at himself 
ds in a ludicrous situation, and says, “Here I am 
with my scruples among men that never knew a 
scruple; among men that laugh all scruples to 
scorn. Here I am carrying my baby conscience 
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first! I am in for it, and I may just as well go 
through !” And so men put out just as they do 
that are around about them. In other words, they 
enter into a new dominion, and become children of 
pride, and vanity, and the passions. And now, 
pride becomes conscience, and they judge things by 
the law of pride. They call it honor. Honer, 
with most men, means pride as applied to human 
procedure. The praise of men, the conventional 
usages of society, all fierce passions—these take 
the place of the moral sense. 

This course cannot be fully entered upon at the 
first step. It is resisted; it is struggled against. 
There is the unfrequent victory, and the oft-coming 
defeat. Now and then there will be hours in 
which one will be mournfully conscious of ow 
different he is from his once self; and then fie will 
be melancholy. But musing and melancholy no 
more change men than mists plow the fields ¢ver 
which they brood at night. And though there is 
this sad retrospect, the career goes on. 

Tor now come in strifes for personal ends ; for 
advancement ; for revenge ; for hindering him who 
hindered us. We help him who will help us, and 
push him down who forgets to help us. And so 
we enter into the whole train, which it is not 
necessary that I should specify, of a striving, tug- 
ging, turmoiling, fiery, ambitious, selfish life. 

I once stood by the sido of an iron factory on 
Salisbury mountains, and saw the rough castings 
thrown into a vast cylinder to be polished. When 
tuns and tuns of them had been thrown in, the 
huge crank began to turn, and the cylinder to re- 
volve, and all these rude, harshy rasping pieces of 
iron were made day and night to roll around in 
that immense wheel, grinding violently against 
each other at every turn. Just so men roll and 
rubtogether. The great wheel of time revolves, and 
they chafe and rasp each other, as do those picses 
of hard, insensate iron. 

To this state comes closely joined, now, the 
malign passions—envy, jealousy, hatred, revenge, 
traduction, falsehood, insinuation, wrath, and 
malice ; for these cannot be far off from pride and 
selfishness. 

Then last, and worst of all, when this shall have 
run its course, is the loss of faith—the loss of faith 
in men, and the loss of faith in moral princigle. A 
man had better be dead when he tas tad faith, 
There is nothing worth living for after that. 
you have lost faith in men ; when you do noiBelieve 
that anybody is true and pure; when you do not 
believe that anybody is better tham you are; when 
you think that all men are villains, that n are 
corrupt, that all men are hypocrites, that 
are hollow-hearted ; when you think that nobody 
is patriotic because those with whom you adpociate 
are not; when you think that all men are wrong, 
then you are wrong past all saving. It is a sad 
and terrible thing for a man to lose faith in men. 
No matter how bad you may be, and your asso- 
ciates may be, keep, for God’s sake and your own, 
a fast hold of your faith in men. Believe that 
somewhere there are men better than those that 
you know, or than you yourself are. 

And the loss of faith in moral principle is per- 
haps more mischievous even than loss of faith in 
men. When a man confuses all moral distinctions, 
and says, “ This world is one vast scene of chance, 
and he is the best fellow that inthe general 
scramble can, by skill, or by strength of arm, 
manage to come out ahead, and it is not worth while 
for me to hinder my success by looking after special 
principles,” he is past help. 

Woe be to that man who has lest faith in prin- 
ciple, who has lost faith in men, and, above all, 
who has lost faith in women! If I see or hear a 
man that speaks reviling words of woman, my 
heart sighs at the Gone ae he had @ mother 

i . I feel 


the devil himself. Resist him! flee from him ! 
These things come not all at once. ¥ come 
sagner in some in others. They are 
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humility that makes a man feel that he is in dan- 
ger, and weak to meet it; that causes him to be 
appalied at the thought of temptation; and that 
carries him to God as the source of all help—that 
is the first step of safety. 

Then, next, over against the intense sensuousness 
of life, there must be lifted up, as a present help, 
the other life. The eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
is devoted to showing how one may overcome the 
physical world and its dangers by perpetually 
looking at the shadowy other life, and that God 
who is invisible. There are a thousand minor 
ways in which men may help themselves in this 
regard, that it is not necessary for me to instance. 
These are the great principles of remedy and es- 
cape: the sense of God's presence, and the habit 
of measuring everything with a consciousness that 
the eye of God is upon us. Let there be, in each 
hour of temptation, the thought, “ How can I do this 
great sin against God?” The habit of measuring 
everything with a consciousness that nothing is 
unseen of God—how far it will go under any cir- 

pmgtapees, and especially how far will it go when 
are removed from the ordinary restraints of 
beneficial influences, to protect men! 

Of course you will not attempt to walk such a 
life as this—that is, a life of reckoning with God, 
and of maintaining a daily consciousness of the 
spiritual world—without adding to it the proper 
and appropriate duties of prayer and a studious read- 
ing of the aan. To how many and many has 
the Word of God been the gate of heaven through 
which they have looked in! It takes you but 
little time to read the Bible. It is not a talisman ; 
itisnot acharm. You cannot hang it about your 
neck and be safe; but the philosophy of it may be 
so employed as to be.a safeguard to you. You 
cannot well in the morning take a portion of the 
Word of God into your mind, and not have it give 
the key-note to your thoughts all the day long. 
And whether it does or not is the test of reading. 
A man may read one verse, and it shall be the 
rudder of his mind from morning till night; or a 
man may read a whole chapter, or a page, and get 
nothing atall from it. And sowith prayer. That 
man has prayed whose soul has been in the con- 
scious presence of God, though he may have ut- 
tered only a sentence, or a word, or though he may 
not have uttered a word; and a man may address 
God for hours without lifting his soul up into the 
presence of God, and not pray. Prayer is what 
we need more and more, in proportion as men are 
Jess and less accustomed to pray. In times of revival, 
when the air is full of sympathy, and when every- 
body speaks it to you, then you multiply seasons 
of prayer. But when you are overwhelmed with 
cares, and your affairs require you to rise early 
and sit up late, and your temptations augment, and 
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you are wn out on the wild sea of secular pur- 


Now that is the time above all others when you 
need to be faithful in this duty. Usually, men 
pray least when they most need prayer, and most 
when they least need it. 

No man is so busy that he cannot read the Word 
of God daily ; and no man is so busy that he cannot 
daily stop to bathe himself in the heavenly land. 
If a man has not time for these things, then he has 
not time to eat. Prayer and the Word of God are 
as the bread of life and as the water of life. The 
soul must day by day be fed on these, or go hungry. 

I remembered, as I was preparing these notes, a 
poem that I had read in my youth, and that I used 


to g over with great interest. It had a strange 
tion for mé then. And it sebmed to me that 


edyered, in a much purer diction, and a much 


more, beautiful form of speech, the very ground 


that [have been going over. I thought I would 
read it ; and I will close by reading it. The writer 
was born in 1562; and he wrote it somewhere be- 
tween that time and 1600. It has had a good long 
swing, and it will go rolling down a great many 
years yet: 


“ He that of such a hight hath built hia mind, 
And reared she dwelling of his thoughts so strong, 
As neither fear nor hope can shake the frame 
Of his resolved powers ; nor all the wind 
Of vanity or malice pierce to wrong 
His settled peace, or to disturb the same : 
What a fair seat hath he, from whence he may 
The boundless wastes and weilds of man survey? = 


* 


“ And with how free an eye doth he look down 
Upon these lower regions of turmoil ¢ 
Where all the storms of passions mainly beat 
On flesh and blood: where honor, ga renown, 
Are only gay afflictions, golden toil ; 
Where greatness stands upon as feeble feet, 
As frailty doth; and only great doth scem 
To little minds, who do it so esteem. 


“ He looks upon the mightiest monarch’s wars 
But only as on stately robberies ; 
Where evermore the fortune that prevails 
Must be the right: the ill-succeeding mars 
The faizest and the best fac’d enterprise. 
Great pirate Pompey lesser pirates quails: 
Justice, he sees, (as if seduced,) still 
Conspires with power, whose cause must not be Ml. 5 


“« He sees the face of right as manifold 
As are the passions of uncertain man ; 
Who puts it in all colours, all attires, 
To serve bis ends, and make his courses hold. 
He sees, that let deceit work what it can, 
Plot and contrive base ways to high desires ; 
That the all-guiding Providence doth yet 
All disappoint, and mocks the smoke of wit. 


“ Nor is he moved with all the thunder-cracks ae 
Of tyrants’ threats, or with the surly brow 


Of Pow’r, that proudly sits on others’ crimes:* “" <g§ | 


Charg’d with more crying sins than those he checks” 
The storms of sad confusion, that may grow 

Up in the present for the coming times, 

Appal not him ; that hath no side at all, 

But of himself, and knows the worst can fall. 


‘« Although his heart (so near ally’d to earth) 
Cannot but pity the perplexed state 
Of troublous and distressed mortality, 
That thus make way unto the ugly birth 
Of their own sorrows, and do still beget 
Affliction upon imbecility : 
Yet seeing thus the course of things must run, 
He looks thereon act strange, but as fore done. 


** And whilst distraught ambition compasses, 
And is encompassed ; whilst as craft deceives, 
And is deceived: whilst man doth ransack man, 
And builds on blood, and rises by distress ; 

And th’ inheritance of desolation leaves 

To great-expecting hopes: he looks thereon, 
As from the shore of peace, with unwet eye, 
And bears no yerture in implety.” 

Could better words convey better thoughts? 
How truc the gospel ; how discerning the insight ; 
d how beauteous the warning and the cheer! 
~ If there go forth, then, from among us (as many 
do every week) those that must mingle in public 
affairs, to God I commend you, and to the spirit of 
his grace. And for all that are gone, let us suppli- 
cate the presence of God. Better than any shield, 
better than any swerd or spear, is the presence and 
the protecting power of God, who lives to love and 
defend his chosen ones. 


SS 
THE CHAPLAINCY IN THE ARMY. 


Art last it came—three great bundles of canvas 
and two of tent-poles, with ropes, pins, and every- 
thing complete—“ the chapel-tent.” We had con- 
cluded not to wait to petition Congress for the arti- 
cle, but to apply directly to our friends at home ; 
and they, as friends at home ought in such circum- 
stahces always to do, at once raised the necessary 
fands and forwarded the tent. So the quarter- 
master sent over a team and brought it to the camp. 
The Colonel selected a fine place for it to stand. 
The Mejor detailed the police to clear and terrace 


‘|-the ground. The wagon-master went down into 


e valléy to a field where the summer crop of hay 
Ee sande ctention by a runaway secessionist, 
and brought up a lead of it to spread on the ground 
for a fioor. The carpenters made a platform and 
Swear Sacaty pr gsdiccharaee And when 
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that there is at home. You must rake the coals 
together, if you want the fire to burn ; and warm 
hearts soon grow cold, unless they feel the glow of 
Christian love and sympathy. Christians must 
unite their prayers, their counsel, and their labors, 
or they will tire and be discouraged. How carefal 
we are to preserve the organization and discipline 
of ourarmy! How worthless it would be if each 
soldier were left to fight on his owh hook, and to 
look out for himself! Just so in the church, union, 
organization, and discipline are necessary to secure 
the best results. We who have been deprived of 
these advantages so long, realize their need perhaps 
more fully than those who have constantly enjoyed 
them. We feel their need in the regiment. A 
chaplain is not all that is req¢fred. There must 
be a church within the regiment, which shall unite 
all those who truly love and hgnor Christ, and 
which shall afford a welcome a home to all 
who may be seeking him. Thore is thesame need, 
too, of all the ordinances of religion that there is at 
home—perhaps a greater need of them, as the temp- 
tations of army life are so mugh greater. But a 
church and ordinances argue meetings, and a place 
to meet in ; and it is idle to expect the former unless 
the latter are provided for. 

The want of some such place of meeting as a 
chapel-tent is felt especially a the inclement 
season advances. The temple of Nature was 
every way sufficient in summer, but is rather too 
breezy and chilly in December. Moreover, of late, 
it has proved too leaky overhead and too wet under 
foot to be very inviting as a plage of worship ; and 
the number of worshipers has been sadly out of 
proportion to the accomodation. Almost the enly 
meetings that were possible to us have been by 
twos and threes, in little tents; and most of the 
privileges which the church is designed to afford 
have. in a measure, temporarily been lost. Now 
they are restored. We have achurch and divine 
service, and—thanks to McClellan !—something a 
little more like a Sabbath. We have our prayer- 
meetings and Bible-class ; our lectures, temperance 
meetings, and musical society. That reminds me— 
we have a melodeon, too: for, as soon as the men 
heard that the chapel-tent was coming, they declared 
that they would have service in style, and started 
at a subscription for a fine melodeon. Don’t 
laugh, my quizzical reader, and begin to suggest an 
organ, and steeple, and bell. How many times did 
you ever give a half-dollar for an hour’s enjoyment 
of music at a concert? Well, a few of us, by paying 
half a dollar apiece, can purchase a melodeon that 
will insure such enjoyment for many a long winter's 


| evening. Even suppose that we have to throw it 


away in a month, the loss is only half a dollar 
apiece; and the money was certainly as profitably 
invested as many similar sums that you have spent 


; in concert-going. 
suits, then under the pretense of excessive busi- | 
ness you grow remiss in the duty of prayer. : 
' exert upon the mind. 


Now think of the refining and restraining influ- 
ences which these social and religious meetings 
Is it not worth while to 
secure them? Every one who has seen the inside 
of cump life, knows what strength and opportunity 
idleness gives to all sorts of temptation. Habits of 
gambling and intemperance, as well as of impure 
thought and cenversation, generally commence with 
idleness. “Keep your men coastantly employed” 
is a first principle of military discipline, just as on 
board ship, if nothing else is to be done, the sailors 
are set to scouring the anchors. But in these long 
winter evenings and in rainy weather, when drill 
is necessarily omitted, what can be done to occupy 
the men, to improve and elevate their minds? 
Then is the time when they are most exposed to all 
forms of temptatioa, aud w thgy gre most open 
to good influences, if these are ad. But they 
cannot be assembled at such timgg without suitable 
shelter, nor attracted without sufficient inducements. 
Hence it is that the chapel-tent is every way so 
necessary. And let it be made attractive in every 
possible way. Let it be well warmed, lighted, and 
provided with seats. Hay, straw, or branches of 
hemlock make an clegant floor. If you cannot pur- 


| chase a sheet-iron stove, a California underground 





oven will answer; and bayonets tied to the center- 
poles make very tasteful candlesticks. How much 
better to gather'the solders to a place like this and 
occupy them with something that shall interest and 
improve their minds, than to leave them in their 
crowded and often cheerless tenis, where smoking, 
card-playing, swearing, and idle conversation dissi- 
pate the time! 

With regard to obtaining such accommodations, 
don’t wait for Congress or the War Department— 


| not but that the War Department would gladly fur- 


| nish them ; but at present it has enough to do with 
| other business, and a long, tedious process would be 


| then obtain it through contributions by friends of | 
| the regiment at home, or on the part of the soldiers | 


necessary to secure its attention to the special wants 
of a given regiment. Sometimes too a ;wooden 
structure might be better than a tent. The best 
way is to study out exactly what you want, and 


| themselves. 


Many chaplains hesitate to attempt such an en- 
terprise, because they fear that the tent could not 


be transported ; and an effort has recently been | 


made to obtain an order from the War Department 


do I see that it would be practically of any value. 


staff oflicers “the books, papers, and instruments 
necessary to their duties” shall be transported. 


' Should an emergency arise, all tents and baggage 
| might have to be thrown away, and, orders or no 


orders, the chapel-tent would have to go with the 
rest. In ordinary circumstances the quartermaster 
could generally transport it; or, at least, it might 
be left in charge of the quartermaster’s department, 
and forwarded when practicable. Should all other 
resources fail, the chaplain could transport it him- 
self with the three horses J6 which he is entitled, 


| or hire it done by the sutler. " But do not let a fear 


of losing the tent deter you from making the effort 
to obtain it, if you feel that you really need it. 
Secure it at once, and beforg you have to 
it may have paid what it cost a hundredfol 
good done to the soldiers under your charge. ; 
Some idea of the uses to which the chapel-tent is 
put may be obtained from thenotices read at service 
jast Sunday for the ensuing week: Sunday even- 
ing, prayer and conference ng; Tuesday even- 
ing, the same; Wednesday evening, singing-school 
and glee-club; Thursday,evening, Bible-class ; 
Saturday evening, re of sacred music; and 
it is probable that the other evenings will be occu- 
pied with lectures on artillery practice and infantry 
tactics, so that every evening the tent will be used. 
“ But,” some old gentleman grudgingly says, “ we 
want our regiments to fight and not to spend their 
time with prayer-meetings singing-schools. Sol- 
diers have no business toexpect such luxuries ; and 
it is too much to ask ustofurnish them.” Very true! 
We came to fight, and are ready to go anywhero we 
may be ordered, and to do any work that may be 
iven us. But fighting is the colonel’s business. 
Trust him for that: and let the chaplain do what 
he can to promote the moral and social happiness 
of the men. Wedid not expect such privileges and 
comforts when we left home ; but that is no reason 
why we should not have them when we can get 
them ; and every regiment hes friends enough to 
whom it would be a pleasure to contribute to the 
comfort and happiness of the soldiers and to their 
t and eternal welfare. 


in the 
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‘That oath was his last. At the close of the meet- 
‘ing, humble, penitent, and sorrowing, he sought the 
chaplain in his tent; and ever since that night he 
has a faithful follower of Christ, a good soldier, 
and growing in manly character and ‘influence. 
Nor was his conversion tho only fruit of that little. 


meeting. ‘ 
Think of it, you who read these lines; perhaps 

deed pu agreonderri secagaid ye kent 

exposed to its temptations and dangers. 

you not rejoice to know that he had been ‘thus 


-| reached and saved? And will you not do what 


you can to previde for the soldiers of our armies all 
the means that may be omens! ae, ye 

. A. W. 
Camp Ingalls. 





AUSTRIA AND THE MAGYARS. 


A LESSON FOR US. 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH. . 

Tue American public have felt a deep interest im 
Hungarian affairs ever since the Kossuth revolt. 
The strong analogy which exists between tho rela- 
tions of the Imperial Government of Austria toward 
its Hungarian subjects and those of the Federal 
Government of the United States toward the revolted 
Southerners, gives just now a peculiar interest te 
the Hungarian question. 

The position of things, as between the Austriea 
Empire and the Magyars, is calculated to teach us, 
in a most impressive manner, that however wemay 
settle matters with our rebels, two things we must 
not do. We must not recognize, in any shape or 
form, their pretended doctrine of state rights; and 
wo must never allow the right of suffrage or the 
capacity to be elected to office to any person whe 
in any way has hada hand in the rebellion or the 
civil war in which that rebellion has resulted. 

History has not wanted regal and imperial reform- 
ers. Henry VIII. of England, Peter I. of Russia, 
and Joseph II. of Austria, were all reformers in their 
several ways. But the reigning Emperor of Aus- 
tria has presented an example of which histery 
furnishes no precedent. By an Imperial decree ef 
the 26th of February, 1861, he constituted a Reich- 
rath, or kingdem-council, for the empire, to all 
intents and purposes a parliament, to be composed 
of two chambers : one consisting of the great nobles, 
to be summoned substantially as the English nobles 
are; and a second chamber of délegates, te be 
elected by the diets of the several kingdoms and 
principalities of which the empire is composed, 
To this parliament was to be intrusted the control 
of the finances, the army and navy, and generally 
the common interests of the empire. It was te 
meet on the 29th of April—the deputies to be chosem 
to the lower house on the preceding 6th. 

By previous decrees, the year before, the Emperor 
had formally abandoned that system of repression 
which had been followed up in Hungary for the 
eight years following the downfall of Kossuth and 
his dietatorship. 

A general amnesty and restoration to political 
rights was declared. The Hungarian diet was 
restored, with full control over all the local affairs 
of that kingdom. The use of the Hungarian lan- 
guage was conceded, and the old Hungarian laws, 
so far as the Magyars themselves were concerned, 
was allowed, even at the expense of a separate 
judicial system for the numerous German inhab- 
itants, and of two often conflicting codes in the same 
country. The prejudices of the Magyars were so 
far indulged that they were allowed to re-enact 
many antiquated barbarities. They abolished the 

Austrian law touching notes and bills of exchange, 
which is the law of the civilized commercial world, 
and went back to some middle-age Magyar absurd- 
ities. They re-established trade corporations, de- 
prived the Jews, who are numerous, of all electoral 
rights, and re-established whipping, both as a pun- 
ishment and a torture for extracting evidence. Ia 
some comitats they even proposed to re establish 
some of those privileges of the nobles which the 
laws of 1848 had abolished, and the abolition of 
which, as well as that of corvees, and the establish- 
ment of equality before the law, and of electoral 
liberty, had been confirmed by the Imperial decrees 
of 1860 reviving the Hungarian constitution. 

Let us premise that even in Hungary Proper, out 
of 8,215,000 inhabitants, there are only 4,015,000 
Magyars. There area million Germans, including the 

great body of the merchants and manufacturers— 
the real middle class ; two million Sclaves; half a 
million Ruthenes, that is, Poles of the Greek Church ; 
and seven hundred thousand Romani or Transylva- 
nians; not to mention the persecuted Israelites. 
The Magyars, however, as they include almost all 
the great proprietors, control the elections; and 
upon the coming together of the diet they met the 
Imperial proposition to choose delegates to the Great 
Council of the empire with a flat refusal. This 
Magyar diet pretended that by the traditions of the 
Hungarian kingdom, ratified and confirnted by the 
Emperor Ferdinand in 1848, (which ratification,-by 
the way, had been speedily followed by tho pass- 
age of an act by the diet declaring forfeited the 
hereditary right of the archdukes of Austria to be 
kings of Hungary—a right which rested on the 
| same historical basis with the rights claimed fer 
the Hungarian diet,) they had the right to be sole 
and exclusive legislators, not only for Hungary 
Proper, but also for the bannat of Tomesvar, 





for the transportation of such articles. I have not | 
heard that such an order has yet been issued, nor | 


The Army Regulations provide (} 989) that for | 


ve it, | 


| the Serbian waywodeship, the kingdoms of 
| Croatia and Slavonia and of Dalmatia, on the 
ground of ancient conquest and annexation, though 
these countries have no Magyar inhabitants. They 
| claimed also the same supremacy over Transyl- 
| vania on the ground of an alleged union formed 
| in 1848, thus claiming an exclusive power of legis- 
| lation for fourteen of the thirty-four millions of 
| Austrian subjects. The Austrian Government re- 
fused to yield to the greater part of these preten- 
sions. As to Servia and Sclavonia, they had, by 
acts of their own dicts, separated themselves from 
Hungary in 1848, and it would be time enough te 
| reannex them when they should themselves repeal 
| their act of 1848, and ask to be reannexed. al- 
| matia is wholly separated by the intervention of 
| the Turkish province of Bosnia from the other dis- 
tricts claimed as a part of Hungary, and had ne 
community either of language, race, or interests 
with thet kingdom. As to Transylvania, half of 
it is possessed by Romani and Germans, who were 
not consulted about the annexation, and never con- 
sented to it. Their claim to Temesvar was yielded, 
and also te way wodeship, provided the inhabitants 
should consent ; but they, in a national congress 
eatled to consider the subject, protested against the 
dominion claimed over them by the Magyars. 

Of afl the legislation of 1848, there was nothing 
| that the Magyars did not insist upon, except one 
| thing. They could not pretend to deny the hereditary 
right of the house of Hapsburg te rule Hungary ; 
because to deny that would be striking at the root 
of their own pretensions to rule other le. But 
they did set up that, as the Emperor not yet 
been crowned king of Hungary, he was not yet de 
foctv king. An address, embodying this idea, was 
presented to the Emperer, but he refused to receive 
it, and sent it back for reconsideration, ‘The dict 
thereupon professed, with zeal and devotion, their 
adhesion to the personal union with Austria; 
that is, they were willing to have the same heredi- 
tary ruler, but declined any further connection with 
the Austrian empire. 





proclamation, in which the pretensions of Hangary 


ions, under the shadow of a so-called ~~ - 
union, were ably exposed. ; 
such separation had ever cxisted, nor would the 
interests of the non-Magyar inhabitants of Han- 
gary, of the rest of the empire, or of the states of 
interested as they all were in maintaining 
the balance of power, allow such « separation to 
Hungary had never enjoyed the. t 
the thet 
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DEATH OF MR. BREATH. 


To Tus Evrrors or Tue Inperenpent : 

The shafts of death are falling thickly on our 
elder missionaries. Dr. Bridgeman has fallen in 
China, and hardly had his death been announced 
when Dr. Dwight was struck down—or, rather, 
eaught up, in a twinkling—in this country; and 
searcely is he laid away in the tomb, when we are 
startled by the tidings that Mr. Breath has fallen 
almost as suddenly, in Persia. His death occurred 
en Mount Seir, November 18, 1861. Two days 
afterward, Mr. Cochran thus writes: “The sad 
event of which you are to be informed will hardly 
be more sudden and unexpected to you than it was 
tous. Our dear Brother Breath has been called 
home almost at an hour’s notice. His chariot was 
that fearful scourge—the cholera. His business 
frequently called him to the city, (where the ex- 
posure, during the visitation of cholera, is greater 
than at Mount Seir,) though we pled with him not 
to go'sooften. On the Sabbath he was in nearly 
wsual health. Sabbath evening he felt nausea, 
which was soon followed by vomiting. The doctor 
‘wes consulted, and mild medicines were given, 
but with no effect. At midnight, when Dr. Young 
saw him first, he was nearly in a collapsed state. 
He said to the doctor, ‘ What you do, you must do 
quickly.’ More powerful medicines were given 
im rapid succession, but all with no effect. To Mr. 
@ebb he once remarked, that could he hope he 
might serve his Master more faithfully, he would 
desire to live and do it; but if it were the Lord’s 
will, he was willing and ready to go. He added, 
although a great sinner, he could trust in the 
Savior, and had no fear of death. I need not 
remind you of the loss we have sustained. His 
jedgment and good sense, as well as large experi- 
ence and familiarity with our work, made us all 
Jean upon him—and our staff is broken. The Lord 
alone can repair the loss. How mysterious that 
he—the most needed of all of us—should have been 
the first to fall! I trust the event will hasten you 
back, as well as Dr. Wright.” 

Mr. Breath was born in New York in 1808. He 
aeeompanied his parents to Illinois in his boyliood, 
where he passed the subsequent years of his life 
till he became a missionary. He learned the art of 
printing, and was at one time an editor. He was 
the printer of Lovejoy’s paper, and stood by his 
side when he was shot down by a mob at Alton, in 
1837. He was not then hopefully a Christian, nor 
am anti-slavery man. He thus exposed himself, 
determined to maintain the freedom of his press. 

at sorrowful event, under God, instrumentally 
made him both a Christian and an anti-slavery 
Christian—the latter, however, of no bitter, denun- 
eiatory type ; yet an uncompromising hater of the 
sin and the curse of slavery, in all its forms. 
Some of his friends wished him to study for the 
ministry, but thinking himself too advanced, he 
chose the next best method, as he deemed it, of 
serving Christ, and resolved on entering the mis- 
sionary field as a printer. He reached Oroomiah 
in 1840, and for twenty-two years has ladored in- 
defatigably there as a printer and an editor; and 
with. wonderful tact and talent he has cut and con- 
structed our beautiful fonts of Syriac type, om the 
spot, from year to year, with a hand before unprac- 
ticed in that art, but which has astonished us in 
his rare and complete success. He has thus saved 
thousands of dollars to the Amerlean Board. 
Through his press Mr. Breath has issued for the 
Nestorians more than 80,000 volumes, including 
several editions of the Scriptures in Modern Syriac, 
thus giving to that hungering poeple &@ precious 
Christian literature of about 16,000,000 of pages, in 
a language never before printed. Mr. Breath’s 
finely balanced and richiy stored mind and warm: 
Christian heart have rendered his services most 
imvaluable in Persia in many other ways besides 
the department of the press, as the language quoted 
above from one of his associates on the ground 
would very justly indicate. The members of our 
mission proposed to him many years ago to receive 
erdination, and preach the Gospel as a minister. 
Me modestly declined the proposition, but he has 
im manifold ways, in faith and patience, and prayer 
and teaching, and informal preaching, and especi- 
ally by a humble, uniform walk with God, well 
falfilied the work of an evangelist. He has finished 
his course and gone to his rest and reward, leaving 
im distant Persia a wife and three children, and a 
deeply stricken missionary band, to mourn his loss. 

Three dear children had preceded him—the last, 
“ Little Julia,” whose touching story is told by the 
mether in a recent tract bearing that title. 

If the churches are tempted to feel that they have 
soe many missionaries to sustain in these hard and 
trying times, God is teaching them that he can 
diminish the number. ‘May these hidden and 
sorrowful removals of our mostexperiencéd brethren 
im the field be sanctified to the churches at home, 
quickening them to come more promptly and fully 
wp to the help of the Lord, in which the veteran 
standard-bearers are so rapidly stricken down. 

Truly yours, 


; J. Perkins. 
Chicopee, Mass., Feb. 3, 1862. 


Religions Fntelligence. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


MAINE—Bath.—Mr. Edward Payson Hammond, 
the evangelist, has been addressing deeply interested 
audiences for the past few nights in the Winter- 
street church. Five of the ministers of the city 
wightly attend the meetings, and heartily co-operate 
with him. Hundreds remain at the inquiry meeting 
te be conversed with upon the matter of personal 
xeligion. The addresses of Mr. Hammond and these 
remarkable meetings seem to be the one topic of con- 
versation. Mr. H,, as many of your readers know, 
has labored in the cause of his Master in some of the 
leading cities of Scotland and England, and there col- 
lected large audiences for weeks and months in suc- 
cession. It is quite evident the Holy Spirit is with 
him, and is blessing his earnest labors. Many chil- 
dren and Sabbath-school scholars are deeply anxious 
for their own salvation, and a goodly number are now 
rejoicing in the love of Jesus. A daily union prayer- 
meeting was started in the vestry, but such numbers’ 
eame that it has been adjourned to'the body of the 
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SEW HAMPSHIRE—Milten.—The new meeting- 
house of the Congregational church in Milton, under 
the care of Rev. J. Doldt, was dedicated 

hg sermon was preached by 
Rev. E. H. Richardson of Dover, dedi 


in the village, and 
rey The cost of the land and building was about 


The house contains 64 pews. Of these 84, to the 
wales af CEO0S, were the day after the dedica- 


in, and others are engaged. It is, therefore, 
that the agen embarrassed, notwith- 
standing the times, have affect- 
his community.—Congregational Journal. 


ille, Dec. 27, 1861, after 
of diphtheria, Re 
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Christian, it is belie equally rapid, givi 
promise of eminent usfalnee in the minis 
years come, which early removal as 


abr. 
VERMONT—Barton.—On the 28th of Jan., Mr. Ben- 
jamin W. Pond, a graduate of Bowdoin in 1857, 
and of Ban Theo 


logical Seminary in 1861, was or- 
ngregational church 


Char ¢ to the Pastor, Hey. i. C. Cummings of St. Johnsbury ; 
KB . Perkins cd Glover; Gone concluding Prayer, Rev, A. R. Gray of 
Coventry, 

This church, which has been without a pastor for 
more than seven years, and in the meantime has had 
no less than four different supplies, besides being 
destitute for several periods of considerable length, is 
happily united in the néw pastor, and hopefully antici- 
pates better days.— Congregationalist. 

Advance in the Churches.—A long time has elapsed 
since as many ordinations have taken place in Ver- 
mont in a single month as in the month which has 
just passed. This unusual number is only four. 

ere were two ordinations to the ministry without 
pastoral ch , those, namely, of Mr. Wm. J. Harris 
at Saxton’s River, and Mr. Alfred B. Dascomb at 
Waitsfield. Two were ordained to pastorates, viz. : 
Mr. George H. Clark, a graduate of Andover, at St. 
Johnsbury Center, and Mr. Benjamin W. Pond, a 
graduate of Bangor, at Barton. 

These ordinations bring our whole number of pas- 
tors up to seventy-one. The remainder of our one 
hundred and ninety-five churches depend, either tem- 
porarily or permanently, upon stated supplies. Many 
of the churches have experienced great difficulties in 
getting rid of settled ministers who had become unac- 
ceptable, or even obnoxious, and have apparently 
come 10 a fixed zesolution not to form any ministerial 
connections which they cannot dissolve without the 
aid of a council. One minister has recently closed 
his labors in @ parish where he had labored very ac- 
ceptably as stated supply for eleven years, and prob- 
ably could have’ remained in the same relation several 
years longer had he not announced himself as a can- 
didate for settlement.~ Another refuses to be settled 
as pastor, on the ground that he can remain longer 
as stated supply. Some of the churches, however, 
are forgetting their former troubles, and again accept- 
ing pastors as aforetime. Within a few months 
several pastors have been settled, in very favorable 
circumstanceg, over churches which for years had 
had only stated supplies. Four-sevenths ef all our 
pastors have been settled within six years. 

A new and excellent application of martial law has 
been discovered and put in practice in this state. It 
will stay the sale of intoxicating liquors when nothing 
else is adequate to the task. Col, Thomas, of the 8th 
Regiment, now in camp at Brattleboro, found that 
sundry of his soldiers, to say nothing of the officers, 
were getting drunk frequently, and he very civilly 
requested all who were suspected of furnishing 
liquors to desist from doing so. Most of them com- 
plied, but a few declared they would sell to any who 
could pay. The colonel calied to mind the ancient 
fable of the farmer, who, finding grass would not 
answer, tried what virtue there might be in stones. 
With his sword in one hand, and a written document 
inthe ether, and a squad of reliable soldiers at his 
back, he went to the rumsellers and demanded their 
signatures to a pledge not to sell any liquor to a 
soldier, except upon a certificate from the regimental 
surgeon. One man was obstinate; he “ wasn’t a- 
going to sign away his liberties, not he.”” The colonel 
immediately declared his stock of liquors to be con- 
traband of war, and the soldiers, at his’ command, 
began to roll out casks and demijohns into the street, 
preparatory to spilling their contents. Whereupon 
the discomfited rumseller concluded that diseretion 
was the better part of valor, and did actually sign 
away his liberties. And all the people say, “ Honor 
to Col. Thomas.” WINOOSKI. 
Montpelier, Feb. 1. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Taunton.—The Winslow church, 
Taunton, observed their first quarter of a century on 
the 12th and 18th ult. A historical sermon was 
preached on the 12th by their present pastor, Rev. 
Mr. Blake, which is to be published. On Monday 
evening, the 13th, bountiful tables were spread in the 
Town Hall, at which about 400 persons, adult mem- 
bers of the congregation and former members of the 
church; sat down.” It was a delightful reunion of 
familiar and friendly faces. Letters from their former 


_ pastors, Rev. S. H. Emery, now of Quincy, Ill, and 


Rey. L. Taylor, now of Madison, Wis., were read; 
and sentiments, speeches, reminiscences, and hymns 
of praise added to the repast.— Congregationalist. 


Lowell.—Three of the Congregational churches in 
Lowell are now destitute of a settled pastor. Rev. 
E. B. Foster some months since went to West Spring- 
field, and Dr. Cleaveland and Rev. Mr. Jenkins have 
recently been dismissed. 


—Rev. “Mr. Hooker of the North 
church, Newburyport, has asked leave of absence for 
six mont @ year, on aecount of ill health of him- 
self and wife. 


Watertown.—The new Phillips church in Watertown, 
erected on the site of the edifice destroyed by fire, 
Jan. 14, 1861, was dedicated last week, on Thursday 
evening. Services as follows : 

Invocation, Rev. R. B. Thurston of Waltham ; Selections from 
Scriptures, Rey. D. L. Furber of Newton; Prayer, Rev. J. W. 
Wellman of Newton Corner; Sermon by the pastor, Rev. 8. R. 
Dennen ; Prayer of Dedication, Rev. D. R. Cady of West Cam- 
bridge ; Benediction, Rey. Mr. Patten of Watertown. 

The house was filled to its utmost limits. 

The new building is smaller than the former one, 
but admirably adapted to the wants of the society. 
There are eighty pews, all furnished with dark maroen- 
colored damask cushions, and the house will seat 440 
persons. A tower on the front ef the building rises 
to a hight of 180 feet. 


OHIO— Installation at Cleveland.—A council, con 

sisting of fifleen ministers and as many delegates of 
churches, convened in the Plymouth Congregational 
church, on Wednesday, Feb. 5, to assist in the installa- 
tion of Rev. Samuel Wolcott as pastor. The after- 
noon was spent in examining the proceedings of the 
church, which were approved, and in listening to a 
very clear and instructive statement from the pastor 
elect of his theological views and religious experience. 
It has never been our privilege to hear a more straight- 
forward, logical, and cousistent exposition of a eandi- 
date’s theological belief within so small a compass of 
time. It gave universal satisfaction. The installa- 
tion services took place in the evening. 
“Reading of Minutes of the Council by the Scribe; Invocation 
and Reading the Scriptures, Rey, C. W. Torrey of Madison ; In- 
troductory Prayer, Rev. R. H. Conklin of Ashtabula ; Sermon, 
Prof. F. W. Fisk of Chicago Theological Seminary ; Installing 
Prayer, Rev. John Morgan, D.D., Oberlin ; Charge to Pastor, Rev. 
J. A. Thome of Cleveland ; Fellowship of the Charches, Rey. W. 
H. Brewster, Cleveland ; Address to Church and Congregation, 
Rev. M, W. Fairfield, Oberlin ; Concluding Prayor, Rev. T. H. 
Hawks, Cleveland, 

A crowded audience testified their high apprecia- 
tion of the character of the exercises by listening with 
unabated interest for two hours and a half. The 
services were enlivened by excellent singing, in which 
both choir.and congregation participated. The ser- 
mon by Prof. Fisk was founded on 1 Cor. ii. 4, and 
Acts xx. 27 and 31. The elements of success, in the 
presentation of Gospel truth, as embodied in these 
passages, were stated as follows: 1, Simplicity; 2, 
Fullness; 3, Heartfelt emotion. These points were 
ably discussed end impressively illustrated. 

The unanimity with which Brother Wolcott has 
been invited to this important post, and the cordiality 
with which he is received by the Plymouth church 
and congregation, and ministerial brethren of his own 


of 

‘dew nek of labor. 

smile ‘rest ever on a relation so 
F F y od Scriss. 

| AUSTRSTIA—Secession of Congregational Ministers. 
'—<A letter from Adelaide states that Rev. G. Hoatson, 
Congregationalist, has left that body and attached 
himeelf to the Free Church of Scotland in South Aus- 
tralia. He is now laboring at Guichen Bay. Rev. J. 
Strongman, formerly of the Congregational body, has 
alse joined the Presbyterian Church of Victoria. He 
was received into communion with the latter body at 
the meeting of the General Assembly. Rev. J. Firth 
has c ed his views as a Congregationalist. He 
has j the jans, and has entered upon 
the work of a Scripture reader, with a view to ordi- 


nation as an Episcopal minister. 
ENGLAND—The Bicen' Commemoration.—The 
second Conference of the body, held 
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The following is a gen- 
eral summary of the statistics contained in the Year- 
Book compared with those of 1860 : ms ak 

1. 
Resignations.and Removals of Ministers.......... 198 195 
New Settlements... ... 22.05.20... ese cncccnecceee 65 » 
erected and incourseof erection.......... 136 
Cc and Academies.............. 17 26s 
Students in the same................... 20. ee eens 400 
a -- ae = r+ 
orks published ngregationalists in 
Periodicals conducted by ens ee rnemag 23 
Associations of Churches in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, besides numerous private Ministerial As- 
sociations in almost every county.............. 36 68 
Chazshee— land (errors (excepted) a ae “we ; 
“  Beotlend SON 
e Treland eae 20 
* Colonies ic vot we 208 
“ Islands of the British Seas...... 14 
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This oake: Gone net nage oP the multitude of 
ema rooms, other 
nv rere ned raceeteeaingeichanstaeeeae 
out the British Empire. 
Ministers and 


Missionaries 
Empire, as far as they can be ascertained...... 2,780 2,734 
1860, 1859, 
Churches in the United States, about 2,379 2,369 
265 


Congregational 
Congregational Ministers in the United States, “ 2,410 
Congregational Students in the United States, ‘“‘ 270 





SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 


The Western Quaker —I send a few items 
of intelligence connected with the Society of Friends, 
and the impression made upon my mind during my 
brief stay with this omage | pocrle. Richmond, Ia., con- 
tains a greater number o i Se Seine a 
population than any other in the United States, not 
even excepting ia. It is also a place of 
wealth, for some of the-Friends here-are very wealthy, 
most of them are in circumstances, none are 
distressingly poor. fact that no suffering cases 
of poverty are allowed to exist among them, speaks 
volumes in favor of their watch, care, and benevo- 
lence. Their liberality is not confined to their own 
people, but is extended to suffering humanity, without 
regard to sect or color. I doubt whether another city 
can be found of equal population, where outiag and 
want prevail so little. Oflate years, increased n- 
tion has been devoted to the care and culture of the 
young. The closest inspection in regard to the religi- 
ous instruction of the children is now employed by the 
Friends, and the happiest results begin to crown these 
efforts, and promise an abundant harvest in the future. 
Sabbath-schools have been instituted with great suc- 
cess, and the study of the Bible receives especial at- 
tention. The Bible is recognized by them as the 
source of healthful influence and an authority from 
which there can be no appeal. I participated in their 
religious worship, was profited by the fervency of 
their supplications and the depth of their Christian 
experience. 

Earlham College is situated upon a beautiful emi- 
nence overlooking the city. Its grounds are’spacious,; 
and its buildings commodious, furnishing the most 
ample accommodations for one hundred and fifty 
pupils. The recitation rooms and the sleeping apart- 
ments are models of neatness, surpassing in this re- 
spect every other institution I have ever visited. 
The college is conducted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Society of Friends, and seems, in a good 
degree, to be accomplishing the great work to which 
it has been consecrated by its liberal and pious 
founders. 

A cloud of gloom has setiled over this community 
by the death of one of its most useful and beloved 
citizens ; one whose life has been radiant with Chris- 
tian kindness, and whose death was full of peace and 
joy. Elijah Coffin was born in Guilford county, N. 
Carolina, in 1798, and removed thence to Indiana in 
1824, on account of his hostility to slavery. While 
there he was an active member of an Emancipation 


suffering poor. 
Richmond by Judge McLean, and held the office dur- 
ing several opposing Administrations. Subsequently 
he was cashier of the State Bank at Richmond for 
twenty-five years, and was distinguished for system- 
atic habjts, excellent judgment, and the strictest in- 
tegrity. He was one of the most influential and be- 
loved members of the Society of Friends, and was 
ever ready to co-operate in any enterprise which 
promised geod to man and glory toGod. He was a 
warm friend wd member of the American Bible So- 


ation of Friends. When he commenced his labors in 
that cause, many families of Friends in the West were 
not supplied with the Bible, but now all the readers 
possess a copy. He took great delight in the perusal 
of the Bible himself, and rejoiced in the increased in- 
terest awakened in behalf of that blessed book ia the: 


minds of his family and friends. Te was the 

tor of Sabbath- schools among the Fri f 

and the author of a series of Question 

took an active part in the establishmeng of 

College. He was the friend of tract and missionary 
enterprises, and aided them by lip, pen, and purse. In 
bis last illness and death, he gave striking evidence 
of the sustaining power of the grace of God. He placed 
no reliance upon the works of righteousness Which 
he had done, but trusted entirely to the atoning merits 
of Christ his Lord. During his sickness his faith in 
Christ never waned, but grew elearer and stronger 
even to the last; and those who clung to him t the 
latest breath, are witnesses that he was “ kept by the 


power ef God through faith unto salvation.” 
R. 8. R. 





REFORMED DUTCH. 


The Reformed Dutch Church in South Africa—A 
growing interest exists here respecting the labors and 
successes of the evangelical party in the Re 
Dutch Church of South Africa. Our general Synod 
has maintained for some years past a fraternal cor- 
respondence with a similar body there, which has 
gradually strengthened the bonds of sympathy be+ 
tween brethren of the same faith. The visit of Prof. 
Hoffmeyer, and the letters of Dr. Adamson, published 
in The Christian Intelligencer, have also hightened 
our solicitude for the welfare ofa people struggling 
for spiritual and ecclesiastical enlargement. This 
solicitude has been recently expressed on our pait by 
the giving up of Bro. Van De Wall to the service of 
the evangelical party in Cape Town. 

It will be remembered that while the ecclesiastical 
order and government of the Hollandish Church in 
South Africa are nearly like our own, nevertheless 
the ministers receive pay from the state, and are con- 
sequently subjected to a certain amount of civil su- 
pervision and contro]. Within the church itself, two 
active parties exist. The one is loose, if not posi- 
tively heretical], in doctrine; the other, evangelical, 
and reformatory of old abuses. This latter party wish 


admission to the church to rest upon evidence of per- 
sonal piety, and also to-secure, through all the church 
courts, ampler power for the enforcement of disci- 
pline. A pamphlet covering this controversy has 
been summarized by The South African Mail, from 
which we gather the following statistics: “In Cape 
Town there are 3,292 church-members ; only 1,092 of 
these are even renters of church pews or seats ; only 
780 are, on an average, regular partakers of the Lord's 
Supper, andonly 194 of these are male members.” — 
Christian Intelligencer. 

(The substitution of a profession of personal pisty 
as the indispensable qualification for: - 
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churches of New England from the days of Edwards, 
and is now extending its influence among all the 
Protestant churches of the eastern continent, and is 
everywhere resisted by political and theological con- 
servatism. But truth is mighty, and sure to prevail 
in the end, and its triumph will come all the sdoner 
in proportion as it is more plainly preached, more 
purely obeyed, and more simply relied on for succoss. } 





eighteen ; of The Northwestern Advocate, three hund- 
red and nine ; of The Central Advocate for last week 


mentioned cou 
Christian Advocate and 

Dn and Mrs. Palmer in England.—Dr. and Mrs. 
Palmer at at nt 

gener Sr eee ek cereal a 
doctor, who has been is and as 
soon as his health permits he and Mrs. P. will leave 
for Wales, thence for Ireland. 





lation of the Scriptures into the modern Russ, the 


Society, and did what he could for the relief of God’s+| 4#on! The publication of the Epistles and the Book 
He was appointed postmaster: at KefRevelation will soon follow.—Christian World. 


ciety, and the originator of the Indiana Bible Associ-| ). 


nou , and appropriate resolutions were adopted. 
copntogoications wer received from agents 
same. He was an ardent friend of peg yin regard ‘ork, especially the supply of sol- 


the constitution of the church amended, so as to make } 


six; of The Western Advocate, one hundred. aad 
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UNITARIAN. 


and Teacher to Port Royal.—In answer to 
the of Mr. Pierce, published in our paper of 
last ay, the Christian Unity have voted Tea 
absence to their pastor, Rev. Charles E. Rich, that he 
may go at once to Port Royal as a teacher of the con- 
trabands. Mr. Rich is one of the men most 

tent to be intrasted with this interesting duty, He 
will leave by the first vessel from New York. Any 
elothing or books contributed for the use of the blacks 
will be carried by him, if sent to the office of the 
Unity, No. 926 Washington street—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Mr. King in California——Rev. Thomas Starr King 
hag resigned his pastorate of the Hollis-street church 
in Boston. The ipt says: 


“When Mr. King left for California, in =< 1660, leave of 


nce for fifteen months was given him instead 
Debeeastaptinn tae whic a | lore ‘The un- 
paratieled success w. has im San Fran- 
ee ee and a half, and the position of public 


fice of feeling, severed the 
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ISRAELITE. sat 


“Zhe Hebrews in the United States —The Hebrew 
Messenger reviews the concition of the Hebrews in 


we country, and tells us what the people have done 
rig the past year : 

“ New synagogues have been dedicated at Cincinnati and New 
York ; new congregations formed at Boston and New York; lit- 
erary associations have been founded at Cleveland and Hartford ; 
a Hebrew free Sunday-school has been opened in one of our 
cities ; a course of lectures under the auspices of a Hebrew liter- 
ary society has been delivered at New York, where likewise a 
grand banquet in aid of the Jews’ Hospitalewas given, yielding 
nearly ten thousand dollars to the funds of that institution.” 


~ California — The Weekly Gleaner, a Jewish paper of 
San Francisco, says: 


“The Jewish news of this week contains many interesting 
facts. We see Jews carrying the remains of a Christian friend to 
the grave; and the Jewish store shut in honor of a humble 
Christian barber, We also see a Roman Catholic deputation of 
the order ef St. Vincent de Paul praying over the remains of a 
Jewish philanthropic physician.” 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gocd News from Russia.—We have repeatedly re- 
ferred to the cheering intelligence that the Emperor 
of Russia had been induced to encourage the trans- 


vernacular of the many millions of Russians who be- 
long to the national church, and of the two or three 
millions of “ dissenters,” such as the Molokani and 
others. We have lately received a letter from a 
Russian lady of the highest rank, whe holds a posi- 
tion near the throne, that confirms all we have said. 
The translation of the entire New Testament has been 
finished, the publication of all the Gospels and of the 
Acts of the Apostles has been made, and many thou- 
sands of copies have already been put into circula- 


American Board of Missions.—The receipts for De- 
cember were $28,990 ; and the total from September 
1 to January 1, $78,203. The Missionary Herald for 
January has the following interesting statement in 
regard to the appropriations of the Board for 1862. 
The public will be no less gratified than surprised at 
the prospect of $20,000 so soon to come inte the 
treasury as an indemnity for the Canton affair : 


$341,387 for the expenditures of 1862—nearly $30,000 
perceived, than was thought, at the meeting of the Board in 
Boston, to be the least sum which should be apprepriated for the 
1861. Adding to this sum $27,886 for the debt, we have 
$309,223 as the wholeamount to be provided for.” 
American Bible .—The stated meeting of the 
Managers was held at the Society’s house, on Thurs- 
day, 6th inst. The death of George Douglas, Esq., 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, was an- 


diers ;*from Rev. H. L. Wayland at Tybee, Ga., re- 
turning thanks for beoks for the 7th Connecticut 
Regiment; from Rev. Henry Hopkins, Alexandria, 
Va., returning thanks for Bibles for the U. 8. Hospital, 
with an account of their distribution; from Rev. 
Richard Eddy, Camp Preston King, near Baltimore, 
for books for the 60th Regiment, N. Y. Volunteers ; 
from Mr. Stephen L. Brown, acting paymaster of U. 
8S. ship Warren, in Panama Bay, with thanks for 
books granted to sailors in the squadron, and an ac- 
count of their distribution ; from Miss D. L. Dix, with 
thanks for books for hospitals at Washington. 





MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Aues—Rev. Marcus Ames of North Chelsea is 
chaplain of the State Reform Institution for Girls at 
neaster, in place of Rev. B. K. Pierce, resigned. 

Aveéninpaven—Revy. George W. Aughindaugh, 
recently of Augusta county, Va., has received a call 
to Riegelsville, Bucks co., Pa. 

Bittixeton— Rev. Linus W. Billington, North 
Bergen, has accepted an invitation from the church 
at Barre Center, Orleans co. 

Bixsy—Rev. J. P. Bixby of Milford has accepted a 
call to become pastor of the Oak-place Congregational 
church in Boston. 

Coxr—Rev. Dr. Coxe of Baltimore has received a 
call to the rectorship of St. Mark’s church, Philadel- 
phia, made vacant by the departure of Dr. Wilmer to 
the South. 

Dascomp—Mr. Alfred B. Dascomb was ordained as 
pastor of the church in Waitsfield, Vt., Jan. 16. 

Davis—Mr. Perley B. Davis of New Ipswich, N. H., 
was ordained pastor of the Congregational church in 
Sharon, on Jan. 29. : 

Farswortn—Mr. William P. Falsworth was or- 
dained as an evangelist by Genesee Valley Presby- 
tery at its stated meeting at Belmont, Jan. 21. 

Fixxty—President Finney’s many friends will 
be gratified to learn that, though still feeble, his 
health appears to be somewhat improving, and, as is, 
hoped, upon a more substantial foundetion than here- 
tofore. He usually attends the Sabbath morning serv- 
ice ; sometimes adds a few remarks to Prof. Morgan's 
sermon, and closes with prayer.—Oberlin wag. ve 

Fostrr—Dr. Foster declines the Presidency of Troy 
University en account of its financial embarrassments. 
Its funds have been absorbed in the erection of build- 
ings, and there is nothing available forthe suppost of 
a faculty. 

+ Freewan—The Presbyterian church ofHarmony, 
N. J., have given @ unanimous calhio Rev. D. K. 


Frecman.of the Danville, Ky. 
Henne er ee thighes, Luth., of Tiffin, has 
} 2ecepted #-eall from the Grace church, Pittsburg. 
Hotwan—Rev. W. O. Holman hes ne 
we of the First Baptist church at Pough 7 


Hooxen—Rev. E. C. Hooker of the North charch in 
Newburyport, has asked leave of absence for six 
months, on account of the ili health of himself and 
wife 


Loxe—Rev. John Long, late of Reading, has ac- 
cepted a call to the church of which Mr. Erben, now 


cCorr—Rev. Alex. McColl has resigned the pas- 
torate of the church at Niagara Fails. 

Monrcomzry—Rev. William W. Mon ry, Baf- 

falo, entered upon the rectorship of Grace church, 


Lyons, N. Y. © 
Mossxy—Rev. Chas. F. Mussey was installed 


city. > 
Prexry—Mr. R. Lewis Perry, a colored man, of the 
ordained at Ann 


St. Louis, 
=. w—The P.-O. address of Rev. Edwin W. Shaw 
| is Leslie, m co., instead of 

- Totrorp— D. W. Tolford has = 








“In these circumstances they have ventured to een 










































































































































































Enitors’ Book Tuble. 


Tur Urristrxc or «a Great Proriz. To which is 
added a Word of Peace on the difference between 
and the United States. From the French of 
Count Agenor dé Gasparin, by Mary L. Booth. New 
American edition, from the author's revised edition. 
New York: ©. Scribner. 1862. 12mo. pp. 298.— 
We mention this second edition of a work which has 
already been amply noticed in The Independent, first, 
because we are glad to see so excellent a book so 
well received ; and secondly, to inform the public, in 
justice to Miss Booth and to Mr. Scribner, the pub- 
lisher, that the indefensible liberty taken by the latter 
of suppressing an important reference in the book, is 
now amended. Ina train of remarks showing how 
pro-slavery theology tends to the rejection of the 
Bible, Christ, and religion together, Count de Gasparin 
named The New York Observer as a noterieus vehicle 
of that sort of moral aliment; and both he and his 
translator were horrified to find themselves made to 
appear cowardly and dishonest, by the substitution of 
the pointless phrase, “‘a weekly religious paper,” 
instead, in the translation. There are some pub- 
lishers to whom it might be necessary to argue from 
the better policy of honesty. Mr. Scribner, we are 
very sure, is not of so low a grade. He must, we are 
confident, have committed a great mistake only; and 
we shall be profoundly surprised if he is ever betrayed 
into the like again. : 
Subjoined to the book is a translation of Count de 
Gasparin’s pamphlet, “A Word of Peace,” on the 
Trent affair ; a caln and able discussion of the prin- 
ciples involved, first published as an article in the 
Débats of Dec. 11, 12, and 13, aia in which the sur- 
render of Mason and Slidell was foretold a month 
before news of it reached Europe. , 
Tue Narioxat Scnoo. ror tae Souprer: an ele- 
mentary work on military tactics in question and 
answer. By Capt.W. W. Van Ness. New York: 
Carleton. 1862. 18mo. pp. 76.—The substance of 
the School of the Soldier from Hardee, merely thrown 
into question and answer, without plates, and with a 
very few elucidatory additions, and some omissions. 
It does not include the musket manual, ahd is on the 
whole inferior to the corresponding portions of the 
authorized U.S. Infantry Tactics. 
Szrr-Sacriricr, or the Pioneers of Fuegia. Com- 
piled for the Board of Publication, by Sarah A. 
Myers. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. 1861. 12mo. pp. 300.—An account of the 
life of Commander Allen F. Gardiner, RK. N., and of 
Surgeon Richard Williams, two men whose mission- 
ary zeal was of the truly ideal fervor and unquencha- 
bleness of the early Catholic missionaries ; even of 
the apostles themselves. This is evident enough 
from the mere statement that during seventeen years 
of what seemed to be utier and hopeless ill success 
Gardiner devoted himself to unremitting and energetic 
efforts for Christianizing the South African Zulus 
under Dingaan, the Araucanians of Chili, the negroes 
and Malays of New Guinea and Timor, the Indians 
of Chiloe, those of Bolivia, and those of Terra del 
Fuego—the most degraded and ignorant, or the most 
savage and intractable, of nations; and at last, with 
Williams and several others, died of starvation and 
exposure on the inhospitable shore of the latter 
island, in consequence of bad management by persons 
in charge of the supplies. The lives and deaths of 
such men are almest a shame to those who live at 
home at ease. ‘ » 
A Trxt-Book oF tar History or Docrrines. By 
Dr. K. R. Hagenbach. The Edinburgh translation of 
C. W. Buch, revised, with large additions from the 
fourth German edition, and other sources. By Henry 
B. Smith, D.D., Professor in the Union Theological 
Seminary of the city of New York. Vol. 2. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 558.—The 
History of Doctrines is certainly no whit less indis- 
pensable for the applied science of Pastoral Theology 
—i.e., the daily dealings of the minister with the 
hearts and souls of his people—than for the abstract 
science of Dogmatic Theology. For this history 
enables the clergyman, when he discovers a doctrinal 
error, or slant, or tendency; or novelty, to use the 
experience and analogies of a world, in judging of 
good or evil qualities, and in applying the antidote or 
modifier. And thus it becomes true that this work, 
the best text-book in its department, is one with 
which every minister should be acquainted, and which 
every young minister should study. 

Prof. Smith has applied to his revision and enlarge- 
ment of Hagenbach, a learning and judgment too 


great and too well known to need ‘ com- 
pliment from us. Indeed, the wo ht dimost as 
justly be termed Smith’s History as @lagenbach’s, so 


important is his share of this edition as compared 
with the translation of Buch of 1846, both in correct- 
ness and in quantity. 

Mistakes or Epucatrp May. An address by John 
§. Hart, LL.D. Second edition. Philadelphia: J. 
C. Garrigues. 1862. 12mo0. pp. 77.—Sound and ju- 
dicious advice to those who mean to live by mental 
labor instead of physical, namely: to preserve the 
bodily health, especially by open-air life and exercise 
and sports and fun; always to be well ahead of their 
business; to persevere, not obstinately, but thor- 
oughly, in whatever pursuit is chosen, and in opin- 
ions too; always to be learning something more ; to 
gain knowledge and mingle with socicty, net within 
their profession and set exclusively, but with many 
departments, many classes of minds; to cultivate 
conversation and a pleasing address ; and good man- 
ners also. All urged both wisely and interestingly. 

Tne Resection Recorp. Monthly. Part XII. 
Edited by Frank Moore. G. P. Putnam.—Still well 
selected, authentic, and useful. This time with good 
portraits of Generals McCall and Butnside. 

Roit any Exercise Boox of the Bands of Hope. 
By Dr. Marsh of the American Temperance Union. 
pp. 44.—This little work is designed to give life and 
instruction to Bands of Hope. The exercises are 
catechetical, accompanied each by a song or hymn 
for the children. In going through the course, the 
Band will become well acquainted with temperance 
principles. It may be profitably used also in Sabbath- 
schools. 








PERIODICALS. 


Among the articles of The Presbyterian Quarterly 
Review for January, we turn first of course to that 
headed “ The War for the Union,” for which the edi- 
tor, Rev. B. 3. Wallace, significantly takes pains to 
declare himself exclusively responsible. It is a bold, 
rapid, and direct summary of the objections which 
have been made to this war, and ‘of the unhopeful 
views of it too frequently held at home, with brief, 
terse, and telling answers, nobly made in a true spirit 
of manly Christian liberty. Tie other articles are, 
The Perm@fient in Christianity ; The Progressive Ten- 
dency in Knowledge ; The Holy Spirit ; John Bunyan 
—a sympathetic and discriminating analysis of the 
beauty and strength of that wizard of Christian ro- 
mance ; and a review of Anderson's Okavango River. 
The summary of titles of new publications abroad is 


pas- | convenient, and sufliciently well done. 
| ‘Rhe.tane of the January number of The Free-will 






Baptist 

eee are 
themes (we had almost said 
Its articles are, The Puritan } in C 
State ; Philosophy of the Rise of Empires ; 
Value of a Knowledge of Natural Science to the Min- 
ister ; Gospel Discipline in the Charch ; Life of John 
Angell James; The Trinity not Inconsistent with 


« jiterals” of “Spinoga” and “ Berkly ;” and Requi- 
sites of Success in Religion and ‘Pheology. 

The Sailors’ Magazine, now half-way through its 
thirty-fourth year and volume, still helds on the even 
tenor of its way, with a perceptible improvement ia 
its selected and original matter over its earlier issues. 
It is the useful organ of a favorite and useful society, 
to which we would gladly secure a greater share of 
attention and of means than-it enjoys. We find ia 
| its February number much that is entertaining and 
much that is profitable. 

In The Monthly Religious Magazine for Fe>raary, 
we ,distinguish Rev. J. C. Kimball's sermon on The 
Sufferings an@ Death, a clearly 
| drawn statement of the theory that Christ's suffer- 

were necessary, not to satisfy Satan’s claims on 
be wrath, nor God's justice, nor to be 


nor God's 
ee cl moral example ; but, under @ 
universal law, to perfect Christ's own mind and char- 
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taj ab Wieasy petted aidan We eapecten. 


Unity,—in which we notice the rather prominent 


Guide ior Pebruary is proba- | 








AMERICAN FAMILY HISTORY. 


fe . we desired to disabuse a foreigner of the ordinary 
s current abroad respecting the Sg ne- 
tional chtacte r, we scarcely know a better means to 
effect it than by handing him the elegant little quarto 
volume from Mr. Munsell's Albany press, in which 
Mr. W. H. Whitmore has collected a catalogue 
raisonué of the various American books on famity 
history and local genealogies. In the European 
view the typical American is a semi civilized indi- 
vidual—energetic, indeed, as the prostrate forest and 
the broken glebe testify; but nomadic, restless, re- 
gardiess of family ties and local attachments, con- 
temning or totally ignorant of the associations that 
cluster round the home of living generations and the 
resting-place of the dead, and ready at a moment's 
notice to plunge into the wilderness, without a regret 
or a backward look. To this notien, whose prevalence 
it is impossible to deny, the * Hand-Book of American 
Genealogy ” offers a contradiction the more 
because it is incidental and unintentional. It preves 
beyond dispute that there is no country on earth where 
the ties of blood relationship are so gravely eon: 
sidered or so carefully investigated as they are in the 
United States, and the study of them has created a 
new science of genealogy, differing from any before 
existing in its scope and aims. We say advisediy 
a new science ;. and the radical difference between it 
and the Old World systems is seen ata glance. In 
Europe, where property and honors are hereditary 
and mainly governed by the law of primogeniture, a 
ceitain degree of attention to genealogy became a 
state as well as a social necessity. Its relation to 
these qualities of wealth and station naterally ex- 
posed the study to the danger of falling into the hands 
of needy flatterers, more eager to propitiate the great 
than solicitous for historic truth ; and the consequent 
abuses that are sure to follow are plainly seen inthe 
feeling which has made “to lie like a pedigree” a 
recognized comparison. Even among Celtic nations, 
with whom the instincts of clanship have kept alive 
the interest im family connection and descent, it is the 
head of the clan that is the main object, and the lesser 
links of the chain are only important in their relation 
to the chief. ; 
Far otherwise is the motive that has given rise te 
the two hundred and fifty (or more) distinct works on 
family history described in the “ Hand-Book.” It is 
the simple feeling of brotherhood to all mankind in- 
tensified in the individuals bearing the same name, 
and tracing their origin te the same stock, by the 
unerring instinct of nature, the earliest and the most 
enduring of our motives to action, ever the strongest 
in those least sullied by the world and its wisdom. 
Not one, for instance, of the “nine thousand six 
hundred and twenty-four persons” descended in ten 
generations from Henry Leland, the first settler, and 
registered in the genealogical record of the family, 
(Boston, 1850,) feels higher in station or privileges 
than another—no hereditary wealth is there depend- 
ing on the cOnnection, no fund to repay the painful 
study of the family historian, through dreary town 
records, ancient burial-places, old wills and tattered 
deeds, and ali the immense labor of localizing and 
dating each member of such a family. The ecncour- 
agement to the pursuit is derived from far other 
motives. The gratification of a descent from a 
virtuous and honorable parentage is a feeling to 
which no one is insensible ; but something more than 
this is apparent in the zeal that these enterprises 
awaken, and the glow of feeling which spreads miag- 
netically from hand to hand at the social meetings 
where owners of one name periodically assemble ima 
“family jubilee.” Many of the best works on this 
subject owe their origin to meetings of this description, 
and most readers have seen. some of. the goodly 
volumes that record the fortunes of the Chanceys 
Wetmores, Morses, Redfields, Whipples, Hoyts, Quin- 
cys, Worcesters, Lawrences, and other widely spread 
and long respected American patronymics. They 
are now got up on a_ scale of importance 
which entitles them to the attention of the general’ 
historian, as, though primarily interesting to‘the found- 
ers themselves. The material they contaia. are often 
of the highest value to the true illustration of past 
times. It was the remark of a distinguished writer, 
that the history of one family faithfully recorded from 
the origin of history would convey information more 
really valuable to the race than all the aecounts ef 
battles and sieges that were ever written; and some- 
thing of this kind for a period of more than two cen- 
turies is gfiered in these works. The gradual im- 
provem n the study, arising from increased culti- 
vation, is very remarkable. Twenty years ago nearly 
every man who knew anything of his pedigree beyond 
his grandfather, was firmly possessed with the idea 
that “ three brothers of the name ” came over here ; 
every family was confident that it was of noble de- 
scent, and came in with William the Conqueror ; and 
nearly every family was positive that it was the right- 
ful inheritor of an immense fertune in England. 
These dreams have vanished before investigation, but 
they have given place to truth. The colonial popu- 
lation of New England was an eminently respectable 
one. The leaders, ministers, and early governors, 
were all men of station and influence at home, and 
the great body of settlers were worthy of them. Pu- 
ritanism was a religion that could in no way com- 
mend itself to the ignorant, the thoughtless, er the 
dissolute. It was a faith whose reception taxed the 
best energies of the minds of men who had the time 
and the disposition to entertain it. The lists of early 
emigrants lately discovered, and now published by 
the N. E. Genealogical Society, prove, as might a 
priori be expected, that they belonged to the higher 
class of yeomen, many of them leaving positions of 
comfort and competence to face the storm and the 
wilderness. To the family historian these lists are 
of the highest importance. Next he has to investi- 
gate the statements of Bradford, Mather, and Prince 
concerning their contemporaries, and to eollect 
the scattered fragments of information contained in 
funeral sermons and newspaper obituaries of coionial 
times. The county records, deeds, wills, etc., need 
the most careful search; aud to all these must be 
added personal applicatien and correspondence (fear- 
ful to think of) with the outlying Western emigrant 
branches, all cager to be affiliated to the family stock 
and the old homestead, before he can put the finish- 
ing stroke to his labors. With these helps, Mr. Whit- 
more informs us, there is hardly any difficulty in trac- 
ing the American pedigree of any family, cspecially 
in New England ; for though the settlers in other scc- 
tions, especially in the South, were probably on ile 
average of a higher social position, the neglect of 
records and family memorials in that region has left 
the subject too often at the mercy of tradition, which 
is altogether unreliable. “Nine-tenths of our 
citizens can prove their descent fer eight 
generations,” and at each step find a man 
in a position of trust and influence derived 
from the suffrages of his fellow-freemen in the vari- 
ous local offices of the commonwealth and the minis- 
trations of the church ; or else deri fame and 
distinction in continuous warfare with “ savages 
or the French;” of gaining wealth and honor as a 
pioneer of mercantile traffic to dan 
climes ; or, finally, serving his 
in its “ei. le for oa 
istenee. Tru sie 
American need be 
the subject, however, to the requirements 
of modern is necessary to ascend the 
stream of time gs D ', apeomes and every genealo- 
ist tries, to power, to trace the con- 
Sotion of the first American settler with the family 
from which he sprang in his own country. It was om 
this . that the notions were fi cure 
rent. Where mere similarity of name was considered 
sufficient to bear a superstructure of fiction, now. 
proof is required at every step of the , and 
nothing is taken for ‘granted. To an English anti- 
quarian lately deceased, (the Rev. Joseph Ilanter,) 
belongs the credit of discovering the origin of the 
Pilgrim church of Leyden at Scrooby in Nottingham- 
shire, and laying the sources of information 
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“~~ pffieers, are in the habit of drinking, and are known 


_ gross intoxication of the officer in command of our 





The FIudependent, 


NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 13, 1862. 
— 


Mr. Hupretn’s Letters.—We have not before 
expressed our gratification in having this paper 
made the medium of communication of Mr. Richard 
Hildreth, the historian, now U. S. consul at Trieste, 
in Austria. His clear intellect and discriminating 
judgment are well known. And if any of our 
readers should find that his views differ in some re- 
spects from their own, they must at least see that 
his views are honestly adopted and honorably put 
forth, and supported by considerations well worthy 
of attention. We are glad to have information on 
which we can rely implicitly from Central Europe 
with the affairs of which we are coming to be more 
and more involved. 








ee 
—— 








Our ContinentTaL Corresponpent.—We publish 
this week a second letter from an esteemed corre- 
spondent, who speaks for the north-center of Con- 
tinental Europe. The views he presents are 
mainly those of the French-speaking people, though 
hot distinctively of France. His views of England 
relate to the England with which foreign nations 
have to do—the hereditary and educated classes 
that control the Government, diplomacy, peace, 
and war—and not that inner and subordinate lib- 
eral England for which our honored English cor- 
respondent speaks. It is for the purpose of effect- 
ually and finally squelching this later class, that 
the governing will of the nation has so mercilessly 
sought to secure the extinction of our American 
Republic. 





Irems From Secessia.—A young mute, who says 
he is of Spanish parentage, and shows considerable 
proof that he is no impostor, says he has been all 
through the revolted states, and has just returned 
by way of Manassas. He made in our presence a 
pencil sketch of the position at Memphis, with its 
fortified bluffs. He says there aré nine submarine 
batteries in the river, and 38 cannon mounted on 
the bluffs. He says there are 412 guns mounted 
at Manassas, 312 of them 36-pounders, and 85 or 
90 of them rifled, and 42 regiments there. He 
says the Southern soldiers think it mean to submit 
to discipline, and obey an officer is to make them- 
selves slaves in the estimation of their fellows. It 
goes against the grain for planters’ sons to obey 
orders. They have an idea that their cause is like 
the old Revolution. They are’ wholly misled by 
their leaders, and fully believe that Lincoln was 
never legally elected. He brought back some 
pamphlets from the South, which will soon be 
republished here, to show the extent of the delusion 
among the mass of the people. Their embarrass- 
ments are very great, and they must soon whip 
themselves if we dosnot whip them. 





THE HOPE OF THE CHURCH. 


Ir is a matter of profound thankfulness, that in a 
time of so much public sorrow and distress, there 
are increasing tokens of a revival of religious feel- 
ing in our churches. It is a sign from on high. It 
is that star in the east that shall guide our wise 
men to the Prince of Peace! There was never a 
time when we so much needed the bracing power 
of true godliness. We need it to sustain us cheer- 
fully under losses, bereavements, poverty, and em- 
barrassments. We need it for the future. Since 
the foundation of our Government, no questions of 
so deep importance to the welfare of this nation or 
¢° the cause of Christian civilization Na 
as now are coming before this people. e need 
religious wisdom in order to be politically wisc. 
We need unselfish justice, wise humanity, an unre- 
vengeful zeal. We are about to adjust the interior 
affairs of ten rebellious states: we are on the eve 
of the question of Emancipation in several states. 
We cannot longer delay the great question which 
God is bringing upon us, of the condition and wel- 
fare of the blacks. If there is a deep undertone of 
moral feeling among the people, if the church shall 
infuse a strong religious influence into the public 
mind, we shall go safely through. But without the 
restraints and inspiration of a deep religious feeling, 
we shall fall into factions, into selfishnesses, and 
bitter contentions, that will make this nation foam 
like a boiling cauldron! 

The indications are manifest of a religious awak- 
ening in many of the churches of Brooklyn. Daily 
morning prayer-meetings are held in the Congrega- 
tional church on Clinion avenue (Mr. Budington’s) 
and in the New-School Presbyterian church in 
Henry street (Mr. Robinson’s.) These meetings—at 
different sections of the city—gather members 
from all the churches in their neighborhoods, and 
are exponents of a renewing religious interest not 
among a few but among many. By some of the 
churches, yesterday was observed as a day of fast- 
ing and prayer. In the Methodist church in Fleet 
street (Mr. Booth’s) two extra weekly meetings are 
held, and in the Methodist church in Hanson place 
(Mr. Foss’s) are tokens of a baptism of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Let it be remembered that religion, always bene- 
fiting civil affairs, is now pre-eminently patriotic. 
Revivals of religion are head-springs that will feed 
the camp, the Congress, and the whole Administra- 
tion. A devoted pastor who is laboring and praying 
for the conversion of his flock, is a patriot working 
for the salvation of his country! 





THE MOST ALARMING ENEMY. 


Our armies are contending with an interior and 
an exterior foe—the rebels without, and rum within. 
The evil would be ruinous enough if the direct 
effect of intemperance upon the privates were con- 
sidered. But when officers, and above all staff 


to be not unfrequently overcome by liquor, no man 
can fail to foresee what rout and disaster may befall 
our men and affairs. ~~~ 


Almost every reporter from fields of operation. 


is giving painful examples of ec aa 
officers. One of the most extraord cases We 
extract from the St. Louis correspondent of The N. 
Y. World: 


“ AppointmeNTs.—General Sturgis has left for 
ashington, with a view of counteracting, it is 
said, some unfair influences which have been 
brought to bear against the confirmation of his 
ntment as brigadier-general, on account of his 
intemperance. It is but just to this gallant officer to 
say that his habits have been much misrepresented, 
and have of late been vastly improved. As has 
been said of Lenpoewed officer high in sonnets wae, 
ingle him out among so many who are equally 
are to this weakness of the flesh ? General Sturgis 
is not a habitual drunkard, nor have I seen him at 
any time n his duty by reason of his inebriety. 
T ought that Sturgis drunk would be a better 
soldier than half of his calumniators at their sober- 
est moments.” 

» The cool apology for one officer upon the ground 
that he is not an unfair specimen of many is suffi- 
ciently remarkable and alarming. It was and is 
believed that the battle of Manassas was lost by 


reserves. A court-martial held in his case did not 
break him, but was understood not to have 


P of the i * ® 
emit: mera : 
was stranded and lost. Times’ correspondent, 


“ Heed ose was Prveeire and roncenent . 
wor competent persons a e 
sailed for Fortress Monroe. The Division ag ' 
master, on being informed by the Rhode Island 
Quartermaster that the boat was unfit to move from 
the dock, remarked that ‘he did not care a d—n, 
she must go.’ The Rhode Island Quartermaster 
then remarked that it was certain death to the men 
and horses, and the more certain loss of the old 
vessel herself. Her boiler was rotten. According 
to the statement of various soldiers who escaped, 
they had to stop at one time on the way for several 
hours, in consequence of a hole in the boiler, which 
they declared was remedied by the introduction of 
a pine plug. These gentlemen declare also that 
the captain and engineer were drunk most of the 
way, and that the engineer was drunk when he at- 
tempted to mend the boiler.” 

A rotten ship, with drunken captain and en- 
gineer ! Jt will be remembered that one Gregory, 
captain of the gun-boat Forbes, was cashiered and 
imprisoned for ludicrous and outrageous conduct 
on the way from Boston to Fortress Monroe. He 
ran aground three times, fired into an innocent 
English merehantman, and reached Old Point Com- 
fort in a sinking condition. It was the opinion of 
those who knew, that if the officers had had more 
water in them, the craft would have been ight 
enough. But, as it was, the officers were tight and 
the gun-beat full of water! 

Laudable efforts are making to prevent the sale 
of liquor to soldiers in our camps. But officers are 
allowed to use it at their own discretion! A letter 
from Washington states the following : 

“Capt. R. W. Evarts has been stationed at Long 
Bridge to see that no spirituous liquors are eithér 
carried ever that structure or down the river for 
the troops. The steamer Telegraph, destined for 
Budd’s Fetry, having twenty barrels of whisky 
aboard, wag to-day prevented from making her trip. 
Liquor in such cases is confiscated. Officers, how- 
ever, are at liberty to claim any which may be in- 
tended I die and must appear at the Provost 
Marshal’s office for that purpose. 

“The military authorities are earnestly at work 
preventing the demoralization of soldiers by means 
of intoxicating drinks.” 

One drunken officer is of more damage to the 
service than a thousand drunken privates! If the 
officers are drunk, there is little use in having the 
men sober. No reformation can be hoped among 
the men that does not begin with the officer. And 
it is time—high time to begin. Thousands of 
factors in the North would as soon permit firebrands 
among their cotton as a drinking operative in the 
mill. A drinking factor or superintendent could 
not retain his place for an hour. To retain a 
drinking railroad engineer would be actionable at 
law. Inall the round of business, men have learned 
that drinking men are untrustworthy. When 
dollars are concerned temperance is made a finan- 
cial duty. Shall the Government, in whose hands 
are the destinies of this country, be less wise 
than they who care only for perishable riches? 
Nay, is there not notable necessity for reformation, 
at any rate a better example, in the Government 
itself? Weshkould be glad to have the means of 
relieving officers of Government high in honor from 
the damaging effect of reports widely circulated 
and increasingly believed. We do not ourselves 
believe them, for we never are willing to believe 
evil of another upon mere rumor. And yet, we 
feel painfully that there is need of the means and 
authority to sweep away these rumors. Mr. Lin- 
coln’s personal example cannot fail to be salutary. 
It is understood that he has been for years a firm 
and consistent temperance man. It was said that 
upon the news of his nomination to the Presidency, 
certain zealous friends, knowing his temperance 
views, with more kindness than wisdom, undertook 
to provide the means of treating those who came to 
his dwelling to congratulate him, and that Mr. 
Lincoln, upon learning the clandestine gift of a 
basket of wine, refused to permit it to be opened. 
It was taken to the State-House, and the thirsty 
patriots congratulated Mr. Lincoln in his parlor, 
and drank. . Governor’s Room. It was also 
said that Mr. refused wine at his reception 
in Cincinnati, of his way to Washington. If Mr. 
Lincoln has been firm to his life-long convictions 
in favor of total abstinence, the cause of good morals 
and sobriety will have a powerful inspiration from 
the temperance example of the White House! The 
President is Commander-in-Chief of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. His whole and earnest 
influence should be given to practical temperanee 
among the officers of the Army and Navy. Com- 
modore Stringham’s life-long example of teetotalism, 
at home and abroad, on ship and shore, whether 
entertaining or entertained, shows that it is prac- 
ticable for a man to be respected and admired 
and yet be true to his moral convictions. The 
same, we believe, is true of Commodore Foote, now 
in command at the West. Meantime, what shall 
be said of Congress? We know too painfully well 
what used to be the practices of Representatives 
and Senators in Washington when that city was 
under the influence of Southern men. That the 
example works, in the U. S. Senate, after the influ- 
ence has departed, would seem to be proved by the 
statements of The World’s bold and faithful corre- 
spondent : 

“McDougal of California, being drunk, as usual, 
attempted to make a speech and failed, as always. 
He was very drunk; so drunk that even the offi- 
cial reporters will have hard work to make Eng- 
lish of the few uncouth sentences which rolled 
from his lips. Three thousand people knew he 
was drunk, andI see no reason for not recording 
the fact in this letter. It is a pity that there can 
be no expulsion from the Senate for outrages of 
legislative decency.” 

We close by calling attention to a letter from an 
officer of a Western engineer regiment, from which 
we have been kindly permitted to make some ex- 
tracts : : 

“T have had, the mst three days, instead of going 
on with the work, to handle baggage and stores for 
other regiments, where those left to forward them 
were all, officers and men, too drunk to attend to it. 

On Friday we loaded on the cars the traps of five 
regiments, piled the drunken guard on the top, and 
sent all off together. The bulk of the men had 
marched in the morning, and, if we had not been 
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mails in bringing them, and subject us to the loas of | 
sending 28 papers a week, for which we sha 

never get our pay, for perhaps a long period, or 
until we get information through some other 
channel. See 


A WORD TO CHRISTIANS IN ENGLAND. 


Wuar are the causes of the present animosity be- 
tween England and America, what are the faults, 
and who is most to blame, will perhaps be better 
understeod by-and-by, when both nations are 
calmer than now. =——- 

But, that there has been an entire revulsion of 
feeling against England; that there is a deep- 
seated distrust of her, and a conviction of her 
willingness to do us wrong in the most ungenerous 
manner, at the most trying time of our history, 
there can be no doubt. Years will not repair the 
mischief done. Perhaps there will be broughéto 
light a hidden state of feeling in England whith 
the clamor of her press kept from our knowledge, 
and which may, by-and-by, modify the public feel- 
ing on this side. But, unless it be so, we think the 
most serious breach has been made. England may 
think that it matters little whether we are pleased 
or displeased. For the present, and in secular 
matters, it may be so. But, it is a serious disaster 
to have the formation of a Christian public senti- 
ment of nations checked or destroyed. There has 
beef little Vindictive feéling among us. There has 
been surprise, disappointment, and at length indig- 
nation and moral revulsion. Whether it is of little 
consequence or not to England what are the opin- 
ions-and convictions of thirty millions of her own 
kindred, it is of very great importance to the cause 
of Christian ecivilization.. And it behooves good 
men in Great Britain to consider'this fact. Chris- 
tians in England are sitting at their ease, while we 
are in our very life-struggle. If either side is te 
exercise careful toleration and large patience, %¥ 
should be the dweller at ease. But England has 
poured out a torrent of abuse never equaled since 
the empire of newspapers was founded. She has 
manifested a commercial sympathy with the rebel- 
lious states, andadverse to the Northern. The North 
has been more severely blamed for not making a war 
for emancipation than the South has been for making 
it avowedly a war for slavery. Every mistake, eve- 
ry discernible weakness in a nation whose Govern- 
ment had just come back to the loyal people well- 
nigh ruined by slaveholding traitors, has been 
ostentatiously criticised or brutally jeered. Some 
of the religious papers have scarcely been behind 
the most offensive secular journals. Some of them, 
under violent protestations of friendship for Am- 
erica, employ language toward our rulers, our 
Congress, our army, and our people, that, in private. 
life applied to gentlemen, would have excluded a 
man from good society. 

However this may seem in London, Oxford, or 
Liverpool, we claim to know how it seems to men 
who are in a death-struggle. We know what 
seems friendly ; what inspires hope and courage ; 
what is just and generous ; and, on the other hand, 
what tends to alienate confidence in the mother. 





dence, and to inspire distrust. England’s course 
has not conciliated a single Christian interest in 
America, and it has wounded the heart of the whole 
Christian public. Fifty years have been thrown 
away ina single year. We do not say these things 
in anger nor to provoke anger. We do not believe 
that Christian brethren on the other side have had 
“any adequate idea of the effect of the course of 
events in England, for the last ten months, upon 
the minds of intelligent people on this side. The 
evil is not diminishing. It is growing worse. It 
is not our business to suggest a remedy, since that, 
in its very nature, must be a spontaneous develop- 
ment from the Christian feeling of England. 
P. > . é oad 
A NEW CITY CHARTER 

WE perceive, from the proceedings of our State: 
Legislature at Albany, that an earnest-movement is 
on foot for again remodeling our City Charter. A 
new charter was formed in 1830, concocted by the 
labors of a convention embracing many of the most 
learned statesmen among us. It was held at the 
time to be a work of consummate ability ; but in 
practical proof it has given so little satisfaction that 
hardly a year has passed without witnessing some 
radical alteration of the charter of 1830, until now 
there are few of its features remaining. Many of 
the changes have been partial improvements, and 
the repeated interposition of the Legislature has 
doubtless saved us from many intolerable evils 
which would otherwise have gone beyond bounds 
under the facilities given by the old charter. Itis 
very probable that another spell at tinkering may 
afford a partial relief in some other particulars. 
But no general deliverance can be had until we 
have first a total repeal of the charter of 1830, and 
a reversal of the false ideas on which it was founded 
or which have been engrafted on it. 

The grand error of that charter, and which is 
still widely cherished, was in confounding the idea 
of a municipal administration with that of a state 
government. Hence the division of the Common 
Council into two Boards, each a screen for the 
other, and both clogs to the proper working of a 
city government. Hence the multiplication of 
“ departments,” and “ bureaux,” and the elaborate 
but abortive endeavors to keep up a distinction 
between the “executive, legislative, and judicial 
functions” ef the government of a municipal corpo- 
ration! The proper characteristic of acity govern- 
ment is chiefly executive. A city is but an instru- 
ment of the state, its laws are the laws of the state, 
its judiciary is the state judges,—and to attempt 
making more than this out of it is to produce con- 
fusion and ineffiéiency. All that is wanted of 
the naturef legislation is a Board of Supervisors 
to make rules and by-laws concerning streets and 
markets and the like, and to appropriate the moneys 
raised by tax to their different objects. »The Com- 
mon Council is of s@ little use, and is so thoroughly 
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country, to dissever the bonds of Christian confi” There are minor details in the bill, of checks 
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present, until a fair trial of the proposed concen- 
trated unity shall have demonstrated its utility. 
Another false idea adheres to all the modifica- 
tions ef the charter of 1830. It is that of removing 
the municipal elections away from the influence of 
the general elections, for the sake, it is alleged, of 
avoiding the entanglements of party. But in doing 
this, we put ourselves so much the more into the 
hands of scheming office-seekers and public plun- 
derers. The great security, under democratic in- 
stitutions, is in enlightening the public will. But 
the public will is the most alert and energetic at 
the general elections. And even parties, when 
they have to look out for state and national elec- 
tions as well, are more responsible in regard to the 
characters of those they nominate than are those 
venal cliques and profligate rings that are so apt to 
take the control of a merely local election: 

Another policy which is al! in the wrong direc- 
tion is that of prolonging the continuance of men 
in office, and of classifying the members of Boards, 
so that but a part of them shall go out of office at a 
time. The reason alleged for this is that it keeps 
good men in office. But we submit to our fellow- 
citizens whether the greatest trial the city suffers 
is not rather how to get bad men out of office, than 
how to keep good men in. There is no such mys- 
tery in the simple functions of office among us, as 
creates a necessity for retaining any one man in a 
place year after year. Our general experience and 
the feeling of the people are in favor of allowing 
new men easy access to official stations, by a fre- 
quent rotation of election or appointment. 

We.have just passed through a long and bitter 
experience of humiliation, from which the city 
would have been saved if the Mayoralty had been 
but for one year. Let us learn the lesson so often 
taught, that the greatest security in politics is in 
bringing elettions and office-holders most effectual- 
ly within the power and under the will of the 
people. All intermediums, except those of neces- 
sity, are but screens against responsibility. 

And this brings us to the last remark we have 
now to offer, which is, that popular elections of 
inferior officers do not effect the object of securing 
responsibility to the people. If the people had to 
elect a man for Mayor who should wield the vast 
powers and prerogatives we contend for, they would 
be pretty sure to vote only for some man who is 
well known to the public, by name and character. 
And no man could be supposed to be fit for the 
office who was not already thus known. But 
in so large a community, the candidates who wish 
or are willing to hold subordinate offices, will of 
course be known but to a few of the voters, and 
must be taken by the mass on trust from the caucus. 
Here is the secret of the despotic power lately at- 
tained by our nominating conventions. Whereas, 
if the Mayor has the responsibility of the appoint- 
ments, and he has to come and answer for every 
one before the people at the end of his single year, 
he will be careful as to appointments, will keep a 
sharp eye and a strict hand over his subordinates, 
will promptly weed out the unworthy, and do his 
best to stand with clean hands before his constitu- 
ents. 


against official corruption, that we have not stopped 
to examine. The adoption of a simple and ener- 
geticpolicy, by which the whole machine will come 
under the eye and control of one Head, who is in 
turn responsible for every part, will clear away a 
host of hiding-places for fraud, while past expe- 
rience shows that in the race of making and stop- 
ping up rat-holes, the rats are sure to win. 





THOROUGH POSTAL REFORM. 


Tue indications of continued public interest in 
the subject of Postal Reform are very encouraging, 
and leave us no alternative but to continue the dis- 
ca {a sincere hope that something benefi- 
: Ml mBy come of it. The newspapers inform us 
bills already introduced into Congress 
“prepared by distinguished advocates of postal 
reform.” It is needful, therefore, that those who 
are able to shed light on the subject, should be on 
the alert. 

The foundation question of a general postal 
reform is the rate of letter postage. Determine 
this correcily, and you have a key to the whole 
work. The great business of the Post-Office is 
with the conveyance of letters; although in this 
country the posting of newspapers bears a much 
larger proportion to the whole work than it does 
even in England. But, as we have shown, we 
have the right principle already introduced in 


‘work because the public good requires it, and then 
to charge such a rate as will serye to regulate the 
business and keep it under proper control, leaving 
it for future experience to decide whether it is 
possible or not to make such newspaper postage 
pay its cost. All we need further is to bring post- 
age on all printed matter to a more absolute sim- 
plicity, and then to introduce the various adminis- 
t¥ative improvements which hinge upon the proper 
adjustment of letter postage, such as free delivery, 
a stricter accountability of postmasters, and more 
assiduous care in all subordinates. 

‘The rate of letter postage, at ld., was determined 
in England by several concurring considerations. 
It was the lowest rate of postage then already in 
use, and was extended to the whole business be- 
cause, this having been found to be just and proper 
inf one case, there existed no equitable reason for 
making a difference. When it was established that 
one penny paid the cost for a short distance, then 
the additional cost of a longer distance did not 
amount to a quarter of a farthing, therefore it was 
impossible to make any additional charge which 
would not be palpably unjust. Then, again, ld. 
was the generally established charge by the private 
posts, which it was found were established in all 
thé great manufacturing towns, for keeping up com- 
munication with the various villages connected 
with them in business. For 1d. these private 
carriers both collected and delivered letters, and 








detailed and done this, more than four theusand of 
them would have been without provision on the 
prairie. — 

“ After work was over for the day we com- 
I mericed. smashing whisky shops, emptying out all 
the liquor and spiking the doors, so that not a drop 
is procurable in this part of the town. Gen. —— 
heard of this, and next morning proposed that we 
should serve the whole town so. He said he had 
notified all the heuses not to sell to soldiers, but I 
said if the plam were carried out we must begin 
with the officers. With some reluctance he gave 
the order, and now not an officer can get a dram, 
except very slyly. Our men rather enjoy it, for 
they do not drink, and pride themselves on their 
reputation as an orderly, cleanly, and efficient regi- 
ment.” ~ 





INATTENTION oF Postmasters.—Thinking that 
some postmasters, or perhaps the Postmaster-Gene- 
ral, might think we were too querulous about the 
trouble we have with returned newspapers, we 
have taken the pains to examine a pile of such 
papers, taken indiscriminately, just as they came 
from the They were 64 in number, 
end of these 36 had the name of the post-office dis- 
tinetly outside, and all marked, for which the post- 
masters have our thanks. Four others stamped the 
papers, but so carelessly that it was .npossible to 
make out the name ; and fifteen others marked the 
name of the place somewhere on the inside, where 
it could be found by acareful search. The re- 
“maining ELEVEN, being 17 per cent. of the whole, 
furnish us no clue to their place, and convey to us 





known to be a just and accurate man, says : 


no valuable information, but have burdened the | 


infected with evil, that the easiest way to reform it 
is to abolish it, and transfer to the Supervisors, or 
some similar Board, the specific powers and fune- 
tions that are wanted, and no others. . 

Another pernicious policy has been the dividing 
and weakening the executive force of the city 
government. This is exactly the reverse of com- 
mon sense. What a city government needs is such 
a concentration of power, wielded with such a 
unity of will, as enables it absolutely to crush all 
mobs and other combinations of bad men. To this 
end it is important that the chief of the government 
should be able to bring all the subordinate officers 
of the city into harmonious concert with himself, 
and then he needs the moral support which arises 
from the power of patronage. In other words, he 
should have the power of appointment and removal 
in all the offices that he is allowed to control. To 
subject his appointments to the approval or disap- 
proval of any “ Board,” is to tie up his hands, and 
make him weak just where the public good requires 
he should be strong. 

In a word, the exigencies of a great city require 
a government whose whole force can be concen- 
trated in one intention, wielded by a single will. 
This principle would set aside all our various ad- 
ministrative “Boards,” and all popular election of 
subordinate officers, whereby our poor city is now 
perplexed and burdened with half-a-dozen to a 
dozen separate governments, each as independent 
of the others as though it were alone; and all 
agreeing in one quality of virtual irresponsibility 
to the people. But we would be content to leave 


business was so well established and furnished 
~peeessary conveniences, that the Government 
would not venture to suppress it, except by super- 
seding it with still greater accommodations by the 
Post-Office. And then, a penny was the most usual 
rate for turnpikes, bridges, and other most common 
charges, so that everybody expected to pay a penny 
where they paid anything. And finally, it was 
seen that any charge above ld. upon letters was of 
the nature of an oppressive and odious tax upon the 
intercommunication of the people, an obstruction to 
trade, and a burden upon the poorer classes, which 
would no longer be borne after its nature was un- 
derstood. All this was in England, where the 
Post-Office had always been relied on as a source 
of revenue. The soundness of the calculation is 
seen in the result. The net revenue drawn by the 
Government from the Post-Office was £1,656,993, 
in the last year of the old system, having gained no 
increase in twenty years of general prosperity. 
The net revenue of the last year, under the penny 
system, was above £3,500,000. 
In applying this method of reasoning to our ewn 
the first point of difference to be noted is that 

the; Post-Office is not relied on by our Government 
| as @ source of revenue. That consideration may 
therefore be wholly laid aside. And then, we have 
already incorporated into our system, in the matter 
of postage on newspapers, the principle which the 
language of the Constitution sustains, that our 
Post-Office should be made a great enginery of 
and conducted for the public good, by promoting 
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routes in newly settled districts, we have the policy 
fully established, that the reasonable wants of the 
people are bound to be met by the Government, in 
supporting mails, which furnish the public mind 
with intelligence and bind society together by social 
intercourse. We have not therefore to introduce * 
any new principle or policy. 

Then we discover, that the lowestrate of postage 
already long and widely in use is one cent. For 
one cent, all “ drop letters,” as they are called, are 
received and distributed within the city or town. 
For one cent, printed letters are réveived, mailed, 
and distributed, by millions, all over the country, 
irrespective of distance—the Government never 
inquiring whether the business of distributing cir- 
culars by mail pays expenses, but only whether it 
assists trade and promotes the general prosperity of 
the country. It is understood that the rate of pos- 
tage on “ drop letters,” and on “ circulars” also, was 
adopted as the only means of superseding private 
distribution of such things, which it was found 
could be made very profitable in the best districts 
at one cent per letter. It will be fotnd, too, that 
our people are accustomed to the paying of a cent 
for toll, where Englishmen pay a penny. And if 
we take into consideration the vastly greater wealth 
of England, and the much higher value of money in 
this country, we shall still conclude that one cent 
for postage will have about the same general effect 
upon our American people that was produced upon 
the English by penny postage. The whole circle 
of considerations therefore converges to one con- 
clusion, that the best standard of letter postage for 
our Government is one cent, prepaid, for all dis- 
tances. a 

Dr. J. G. Palfrey, now postmaster of Boston, has 
had the kindness to send us a manuscript copy (which 
he procured to be transcribed for us from the 
columns of The Congressional Globe} of a speech 
delivered by him in Congress, Feb. 21, 1849, which 
is full of valuable facts and arguments on the sub- 
ject of cheap postage. In it he says: 

“I go for the very lowest rate of postage, con- 
sistent with the protection of the’ mail against 
abuse. If it could be shown to me that a one cent 
rate was sufficient to secure that object, I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I would go for one cent 
postage instead of two, whatever might be the an- 
nual deficit so thrown upon the general treasury.” 

The speech is full of such just views, admirably 
expressed. It will be one of the marvels of a future 
age to explain how it could have been possible that 
such a speech, made in the year 1849, and sustain- 
ed so abundantly by the English experiment, could 
have produced so little effect. The modicum of 
doubt expressed by Dr. Palfrey, whether a one 
cent rate for letters was sufficient for “the protec- 
tion of the mail against abuse,” is set aside by our 
ample experience in twélve years, as to the effect 
of the one cent rate in the case of drop letters and 
printed circulars. We do not remember that there 
ever has been a single complaint from the Post 
Office Department in regard to the one cent letters, 
that they did not pay, or that they in any way bur- 
dened the mail. The question is abundantly set- 
tled by experiment. 

The adoption of this “ American Penny Postage” 
would necessitate at once the adoption of all prac- 
ticable contrivances for labor-saving, time-saving, 
and care-saving in the management of the Post-Of- 
fice, in regard to which we have something to say 
at a proper time. As all postages would be pre- 
paid in stamps, there would be a great simplifica- 
tion of the work of mailing, as well as in keeping 
and rendering and adjusting accounts. The whole 
postal mind would devote itself to the work of 
facilitating the reception and distribution of letters, 
so as to encourage the greatest possible multiplica- 
tion of them as the one sole test of the efficiency 
and prosperity of the department. then way 
will be prepared for the introductien of free deliv- 
ery, money orders, and alt the other beistiffts of the 
English system, which will infallibly prové dismal 
failures if attempted with our presentsystem. Then 
we shall have the best postal system in the world. 





A DENIAL, CORKED AND GRAVED. 


We seldom contradict reports, and then only 
when it is a less trouble than it would be to answer 
questions. On this ground we recently denied the 
rumor widely circulated that Rev. Mr. Hatfield, 
of the Methodist Church, was to preach on Sabbath 
mornings in Plymouth church. But some people 
will not take no for an answer, unless it is rubbed 
in. Like salt or yeast in dough, it is necessary to 
work it, and knead it. Thus The Congregational 
Journal of Concord, N. H.,sees through our denial : 

“ The Independent contradicts the report that 
Rev. R. M. Hatfield, a Methodist preacher, is to 
assume in part the pastoral duties of Rev. H. W. 
Beecher ; but we do not infer from the tenor of the 
paragraph that Mr. Hatfield is not to preach in the 
morning for Mr. Beecher, as has been stated.” 

We proceed to state that Mr. Hatfield has never 
been invited to preach in the Plymouth church, as 
an aid, colleague, assistant, substitute, or super- 
numerary, either continuously, or with intermitted 
sequence, nor in any other way than that in which 
other settled pastors have occasionally more than 
made good the pastor’s place when he was absent. 
But more particularly— 

1. The pastor of Plymouth church has not 
asked Mr. Hatfield; the deacons of Plymouth 
church have not asked Mr. Hatfield ; the trustees 
of Plymouth church have not asked Mr. Hatfield ; 
and the congregation of the Plymouth church have 
not asked Mr. Hatfield to preach, either Sunday 
mornings, or Sunday evenings, or Sunday after- 
noons, nor on any week-day or week-night to aid, 
supplement, substitute, or work with or for the 
pastor—except in occasional single instances, 
differing in no respect from those friendly inter- 
changes or helps that take place among muynisters. 

2. The pastor, deacons, trustees, and eongrega- 
tion of Plymouth church, are not now asking or 
| employing Mr. Hatfield to preach in Plymouth 
church. 

3. Nor is the pastor aware that any auch ar- 
rangement has been made or thought of for the 
future by himself, deacons, trustees, oratongrega- 
tion. This is the only point of weakness in the 
case. A minister does not always know what is 
going on. His people may be tired of him—may 
be arranging a journey for him, or a professorship, 
or a fit of ill health, by which they shall suit them- 
selves with a betterman. But no such arrange- 
ment is yet known to the pastor of Plymouth 
church. And therefore, 

4, And to conclude, he affirms, without equivo- 
cation or any concealment or covering of any facts 
in the case, but with simplicity, openness, and 
truth, that he believes himself to be the sole poor 
pastor and preacher of said church, without aid, 
past, present, or future; with no negotiations ms on 
hand ; without any consultation about a negotiation, 
without a purpose to negotiate; and, moreover, 
that said H. W. B. never thought, or dreamed, or 
imagined any such arrangement, or anything like 
it, either with Robt. M. Hatfield or anybody else, 
although he is free to say that Hatfield is such an 
exceedingly good fellow and excellent preacher, 
that since it has been suggested, he has been of 
opinion that no better one could be well had. 

If this does not cover the whole ground, will 
The Journal be kind enough to point out the 
weak place, that we may fortify it? "7 


| ‘Tue beautiful story called the Little White 
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the widest diffusion of intelligence, with a rate of | 


delightful in the charming simplicity with which 
Mr. Thurlow Weed writes from London of the 
great reformation among English gentlemen of 
drinking habits. The account, in its way, is as 
refreshing as a cup of those very light wines 
which have taken the place of the gout-breeding 
Madeiras and ports. If this is the perihelion, what 
must have been the aphelion? _ 
“One peculiarity in the ‘good society’ of Lon- 
strikes me as worthy of remark. It is the 
comparatively small quantity of wine imbibed at 
dinners, and the entire avoidance of ‘small talk’ 
about the age, vintage, quality, etc., ete., of wines. 
Here the various wines are served and drunk, mod- 
erately, without remark. A glass of pale sherry 
after soup, one or two glasses of champagne with 
the meat courses, a glass of claret or hock with the 
dessert, and a glass of Madeira or port after the 
removal of the cloth, is the extent of wine-drinking, 
and many gentlemen sip rather than ‘ take off’ the 
contents of their glasses. The only remark about 
wines I have heard, at table, was at Sir J. Emerson 
Tennant’s, who, observing that at a previous din- 
ner I drank Madeira, placed a decanter of ‘ the 
old’ (vide Capt. Cuttle) at my right hand, with the 
remark, ‘ You prefer Madeira.’ I spoke of the ab- 
stinenee of English gentlemen where I was break- 
fasting this morning, to which a friend replied, 
‘We have reformed our habits in this t, 
partly from improved taste, preferring the light 
to the heavy wines ; but mainly on account of the 
tender toes and rheumatic fingers you see among 
us.’ ” 


In estimating moral conduct, much depends upon 
the direction from which men come toit. Six or 
eight glasses of wine at a dinner, among us, would 
send a man, in popular opinion, far along toward in- 
temperance. But when men have been used to one, 
two, or three bottles of wine apiece at a dinner, 
together with interlacings of whisky, gin, rum, 
brandy, etc., they must regard themselves as in 
very shallow navigation when only eight or ten 
glasses deep in wine, and no brandy at that. 
There is room yet for advance, however. 





Centra America.—An American gentleman 
traveling in Central America, chiefly for philan- 
thropic objects, writes to his friends from Guate- 
mala, one of the most attractive of those states. He 
describes the sublime scenery, endlessly varied by 
mountains, valleys, and plains, and marked with 
several lofty peaks, which form the longest chain 
of volcanoes inthe world. Inducements are offered 
by the Government to settle in that country, to our 
industrious North Americans, in various occupa- 
tions. The prices paid for the labor of Indians, who 
are quite unlike our own, are very low. Some of 
these Indians live in ancient towns of several 
thousand inhabitants, and regularly cultivate the 
land. The climate in extensive and fertile districts 
is cool and healthy. There are means of exporta- 
tion by regular semi-monthly steamers to Panama. 
Most readers will be surprised to learn that New. 
Englanders should bring such clothes as they wear 
athome. On the elevated and delightful plains of 
Guatemala, woolens may be worn with comfort 
every month in the year. Without offending the 
prejudices of the people, or even of the priests, who 
have still much more influence than in New 
Granada, a Christian farmer or mechanic, or a 
pious woman working a sewing-machine, might 
exercise a most beneficial influence in society, by 
unobtrusive labors for the diffusion of useful knowl- 
edge, religious as well as secular. The Spanish 
language is easy of acquisition. 





Benerit ror THe House or Inpustry.—Mr. G 
Q. Colton’s exhibition of laughing gas at Cooper 
Institute on Monday evening was entirely success- 
ful, the attendance being full and respectable. Mr. 
C. therefore proposes to repeat the exhibition next 
week, at the same place, for the benefit of the Five 
Points Heuse of Industry. The managers will 
have the entire profits of the evening. The exhibi- 
tion will take place on Monday evening next, at 

% o’clock. 





The Journal of the American Temperance Union 
for February, contains an able article on Gov. 
Morgan’s complaint of the Excise law, that it af- 
fords neither protection nor privilege to those who 
pay for license. The article is worthy the atten- 
tion of the Governor and the Legislature just now. 





Taxineé THE Trarric.—At a meeting of the Del- 
aware County Temperance Society at Delhi, on the 
8th ult., the following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That we deem itthe duty of our leg- 
islature to adopt some practicable mode of taxing the 
manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating liquors, 
that shall be in some degree proportionable to the 
burdens they impose on the community. 





Tue Park Congregational church of Brooklyn 
(Rev. H. D. Northrop, pastor) have petitioned Con- 
gress, through their pastor and deacons, for the 
confiscation of the slaves of rebels and the purchase 
of those belonging to loyal citizens. 





Postmaster “B. Haicut” HEARD FROoM.—Our 
application to the General Post-Office has brought 
us the desired information in regard to the 
place of residence of “B. Haighi, P. M.,” and 
of course we are now able to comply with the 
wishes of our subscriber, “J. Hills,” and stop his 
paper, after he has received four papers more than 
he paid for. The loss of a quarter of a dollar 
is nothing very great, but such cases multiplied 
amount to a considerable sum in the course of the 
year. The reply of the General Post-Office 
was prompt and courteous, and contained all the 
information wanted. The case illustrates what we 
have long thought, that publishers should make it 
a rule, in all cases of negligence, carelessness, or 
misconduct of postmasters, to make a statement at 
once to the Postmaster-General. Whatever may 
have been the case formerly, while slaveholders 
ruled the Post-Office, and required postmasters to 
be appointed as their willing tools rather than for 
the benefit of the people all over the country, we 
are satisfied that the present authorities in this de- 
partment want to do their own duty, and to make 
all subordinates do theirs. 'Wee~py with pleasure 
the official letter : ei 

“ Post-Orrice DerartTment, 
APPOINTMENT OFFicE, 
. Jan. 28, 1862. 

Sirk: Yours of the 24th inst. is received and cou- 
tents noted. Benjamin Haight is postmaster at 
—— me co., New ag i 

our sugges in regard to postmarking 
communications, etc., is well-timed. The neglect 
of postmasters to comply with the rules of the 
department on this subject causes much 
in this offiee, as well as among publishers 


others. In all intments of postmasters, the 
following among instructions are given them : 
‘ Be careful in mailing letters and transient news- 


name of your office and state; and in all commu- 
nications to the department, to embrace the date, 
the name of your pos t-office, county, (or district,) 
and state. In stamping letters, great care should 
be observed to render the impression distinct and 
legible.’ 


In response to this courteous official communica- 
tion, we may be pardoned for making one further 
suggestion, in regard to the admitted difficulty en- 
countered by the department, in securing the at- 
tention of postmasters to the rules of the office. It 


is this : 
to report 










Angel, published some time ago in our columns, 
was by Miss Sarah Barrow of this city. 


daily to the Postmaster-G an} failure or de- 
ficiency or neglect of the rules #nd regulations ap- 
pearing on any paper or docurfpnt coming into his 
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Office, specifying the post-off 
the error. 

2. That the publishers o 
public generally, be given to 
the wish of the department 
informed of any failure or ne 
its subordinates, with an as 
plaints, properly authentic: 
attended to. 

3. That the department, 
such information or comple 
the party implicated, requil 
apology forthwith, and intim 
if the error is repeated. 

4. Blanks of convenient 
every post-office, and in the 
these purposes, and should 
velops of a particular color. 

5. It should be distinctly 
adhered to, that a disregard 
lowed by prompt dismissio 
telligence or capacity is ni 

duty of every neighborhood 
a post-office to furnish a per: 
to keep it. 
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Office, specifying the post-office or official guilty of 
the error. — ed 

2. That the publishers of newspapers, and the 
public generally, be given to understand, that it is 
the wish of the department to be at once and fully 
informed of any failure or neglect of duty by any of 
its subordinates, with an assurance that all com- 
plaints, properly authenticated, will be immediately 
attended to. 

3. That the department, instantly on receiving 
such information or complaint, communicate it to 
the party implicated, requiring an explanation or 
apology forthwith, and intimating a sharper censure 
if the error is repeated. 

4. Blanks of convenient form should be kept in 
every post-office, and in the General Post-Office, for 
these purposes, and should be sent in printed en- 
velops of a particular color. 

_ 5. It should be distinctly understood and rigidly 
adhered to, that a disregard of the rules will be fol- 
lowed by prompt dismission, and that a lack of in- 
telligence or capacity is no excuse, for it is the 
duty of every neighborhood desiring the benefits of 
a post-office to furnish a person of competent ability 
to keep it. 

: SS 


FROM OUR CONTINENTAL CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 





Crentrat Evropr, Jan. 20, 1862. 
To tne Eprrors or Tur InpErEnpext: 

Gentiemen »* Honor to President Lincoln and 
to his Government for their fine conduct in that 
sorrowful affair of the Trent! Honor to the whole 
American people who were able to understand and 
frankly accept the wise measures of the Administra- 
tion! Such is the eulogy more or less distinctly 
pronounced by all the friends of liberty. Your 
country won on that occasion the sympathies of all 
those who love humanity, justice, order, peace, and 
liberty. If any one in the United States could have 
the least doubt about the excellence of Lincoln’s con- 
duct, here is a consideration which ought to dissipate 
it: while the attitude of your Administration toward 
England was disappointing your enemies, it highly 
gladdened your friends. These were not without 
feeling a serious uneasiness, and here is the reason. 
For several weeks, without ceasing, they repeated to 
us that the English Government had forwarded an ulti- 
matum to Washington. We were assured that Eng- 
land had not the least desire to obtain the satisfaction 
she was so loudly asking for, and that in order to 
make sure the war she was ardently longing for, she 
had worded her demands in such a way that should 
forbid your granting them. All that has proved to be 
false. The request of satisfaction was sent with due 
regard and propriety, as we are told to-day. But 
why did the English papers make unrelenting efforts 
during the whole month of December to make Europe 
believe the contrary? That mystery has thus far 
remained without explanation. One must seek the 
secret of it from that mock Liberal, Lord Palmerston, 
the living incarnation of England’s defects. He is 
the one who has the unenviable glory of having led 
that shameful campaign which was on the point of 
setting at war against each other the only two great 
free countries, two Protestant nations, for the sake of 
slavery’s interest. That thought was for a month a 
nightmare with the friends of freedom. They felt 
that war was inevitable, should America deal ever so 
little in a bad spirit with that quarrel. All your enemies 
were already triumphing ; they were sure that that 
proud and noisy democracy could not withstand the 
provocations of England. 

The uneasinesss of your friends was still increased 
by the security in which you were living in the 
United States. Whilst Great Britain was arming to 
her utmost and proved exacting to the extreme, you did 
not even appear to be aware that there was ground for a 
very serious demand. That contrast, between the peace- 
fu] news received from New York and the preparations 
of England, strengthened the belief that it would be the 
more difficult to yield to improper claims which, like 
a thunderbolt, would wake you out of your security. 

This being said, you will now easily understand the 
effect produced by the news so impatiently looked for. 
Joy overwhelms them at the first moment; then 
with the reflection, two thoughts arise. Notwith- 
standing the appearances, it is America who triumphs, 
while England is beaten. They found afterwards 
that your Secretary of State got out of the difficulty 
with as much dignity as sagacity and judgment. At 
this moment the whole of Europe reads with avidity 
the diplomatic pieces published by all the newspapers. 
All acknowledge that the finest character in that 
history unquestionably was on the part of the United 
States. My letter would be a great deal too long if I 
were to prove what I say by the numerous testimo- 
nies of all the enlightened and liberal papers. I will 
only quote a few. Here is the way a Paris corre- 
spondent of the Independance Belge appreciated the 
conduct of England when she proved the most pro- 
voking and warlike : 

“England will curse in history the evil day when 
she entered that fratricidal war. She is going to 
shed her own blood, andi her victory will fall on herself. 
‘Cut America in two, as North and South, and I ask 
you, where is the English race, where are the English 
institutions, the English religion, the English spirit? 
Evidently at the North. There is New England, 
where Old England is going to strike. The South, on 
the contrary, is the very opposite, the most foreign to 
the English race, and, above all, it is the place where 
slavery reigns! Such is then England’s choice! 
Between the Bible and cotton she has selected calico 
(calicot.) She will not even have it. For, when the 
North shall see that England is burning her ships and 
her sea-ports, she will then proclaim the holiest of 
duties ; she will call the blacks to insurrection. Let 
us admit that they have cotton for this year; where 
will next year’s be? Let us admit that they will kill 
many blacks—which will be very honorable for Wil- 
berforce’s native country—will that be the way to 
insure the culture and the crop? Should not even 
the blacks revolt, they would not work. And people 
will see that at the bottom of that question there was 
the crime of slavery, which bears with itself its own 
chastisement. It is the rising Nemesis.” 

That language shows you how unavoidable the war 
has seemed to be for several weeks, and what was 
thought of England’s conduct. The Journal des Debats 
admirably expresses what many hearts felt, when it 
says, at the reception of the happy news: “ They have 
passed by the catastrophe, and they avoided it. The 
gladness of the liberal people is like what is felt by 
ignorant and superstitious populations who witness 
the reappearance of the blessed rays of the sun, which 
they had thought to have been for ever put out by a 
passing eclipse.” 

That paper never ceased to plead in its daily issue 
the cause of the United States, and to preach moder- 
ation to England, who, for all answer, contented her- 
self with laughing at its articles. “If we have ad- 
vised moderation and calm,” it says, “it is not that 
we do not pay due regard to the just susceptibilities of 
our neighbors, it is because the war appeared to us 
so insane, so favorable to the cause of slavery, so 
contrary to the evident interests of England, that we 
had hoped an afterthought would succeed the first 
movement of irritation and anger. We have also re- 
gretted that England's point of honor, (point d’hon- 
neur,) heretofore accor ing enough toward 
America, shoul ve become so sensitive precisely 
when America ts weakened by internal divisions, and 
when the cotton supply is short.” Everybody was 
thinking the same. They said that England had 
patiently borne more grave vexations on the part of 
the United States. The secret of her wrath escaped 
nobody. Les Debats propounded thus the true state 
of the casé: “The question is to know whether a 
state relying upon slavery, Will be able to consolidate 
herself with the moral help of Europe ; whether, even 
before war is at an end, before it is hardly com- 
menced, we shall act absolutely as if the vanquished 
United States had already been obliged to lay down 
their arms. Undoubtedly, in a purely juridical point 
of view, Captain Wilkes was not right in 
arresting Messrs. Mason and Slidell on board a neu- 
tral ship. We have said that itwas a qo 
act—at any rate, a most impolitic one. But to take 
up arms about such a cause, would seem to us as 
sensible as if two lawyers were putting sword in 
— about the interpretation of an article of the civil 

le,” 





Not only did Lord Palmerston's pretend that 
that note had no referencéto the affair, but it 
was after getting acquainted with its contents that it 
published the most warlike articles. Those facts, 
now so well known, have plainly the senti- 
ments England was of. she is 
or dor Sem teeneseie ia just now. All 
the sympathies are for the United You will 
be able to judge yourself by the follewing quotation, 
taken from the Temps of Paris, a Protestant daily, 


ganized society, according to the language of the 
friends of the ‘South, ay a. See 


louder than the voice of a raving mob. 
the best answer 


stitutions. We are therefore all joy at seeing the 
peaceful termination of s difficulty from which the 
enemies of the great Republic expected its destruc- 
tion, or at least its humiliation (abaissement.) Honor 
to the United States Government! Honor also to 
American public opinion! To perceive the necessi- 
ties of a situation and act according to them with a 
manly firmness, is a proof of wisdom not yet com- 
mon with nations and governments. 

“The satisfaction of the present is with d; 
the real triumph is, in every respect, with the United 
States and with the cause of the freedem of the seas. 
That precedent is destined to engrave itself deeply in 
the memory of nations. They say that England, that 
the English Government, holds in reserve other mo- 
tives, other pretenses of war. That may be, but she 
can be dared to-day to use them. Public opinion 
would forbid her. Either we are greatly mistaken, 
or a great change in favor of the United States will 
take place, not only in England, but throughout the 
world. That incident, that orisis, was perhaps ne- 
cessary to make the old world “feel the strong ties by 
which they are bound to their offspring, the United 
States The South deemed the capture of her plenipo- 
tentiaries equal to a victory. She is net mistaken in 
viewing their restitution as the omen of her defeat.” 

I must confess, Messrs. «Editors, that I am not 
quite as secure as the Temps. It is now very 
clear that the Trent affair was but a pretense eagerly 
seized by England with a view to the execution of 
projects a long while ago decided upon. She has 
been much disappointed when she saw that they 
yielded at Washington. With such sentiments the 
opportunities of war can reappear any day. There is 
already Great Britain, who a few years ago light- 
heartedly poisoned the Chinese with opium, now vail- 
ing her face, and speaking of* the crime of Jése-hu- 
manité, because you closed a few passes of the port 
of Charleston. Do not deceive yourselves; the fear 
of the realization of Coleridge’s prophecy is to be 
found at the bottom of all that. To some one who 
asked him, What will America be fifty years hence? 
he answered: “She will be Great Britain seen 
ote 8 a solar telescope.” That sentiment is in re- 
ality the directing one with all the European govern- 
ments. I should not hazard to penetraté the inner 
thought of the half-sphinx, half-chameleon who sits 
at the Tuileries, if everything did not show that, not- 
withstanding the note sent to Washington, he would 
not have been sorry at seeing war breaking out between 
you and England. The official newspapers never 
ceased to express themselves in that sense. Mr. 
Rothschild was already in possession of the great 
news when the French Moniteur threw the Bourse 
into the greatest confusion by contradicting it. Per- 
haps .Napoleon would not have been sorry to see 
England busy elsewhere, whilst.he would realize the 
plans prepared a long time ago. That is the reason 
why all Europe feels uneasy at the thought of a war 
between England and the United States. While the 
free countries would have torn each other, undis- 
turbed despotism would have managed its own inter- 
ests in its own way. 

That explains why the sympathies of all liberal 
men are for you. But, you are aware of it, their 
party is nowhere in power. It cannot do much. 
From the beginning, the governments, under the 
mask of neutrality, have given moral help to the 
South. With the prolongation of the struggle that 
position is still better drawn. There is therefore but 
one way of putting on your side the European govern- 
ments: You must strike a deadly blow at rebeldom 
before Europe has time to find a plausible pretense to 
hasten to its help. It is said that France has already 
urged England to join her in quarreling with you about 
the blockade.. Many months ago Europe was told 
that England would respect it only as long as she 
would be in no want of cotton for her factories, and 
they have calculated that the stock would be all out 
toward the end of February. Have courage, then! 
And prompt success! The good wishes of all the 
friends of Christianity and humanity are following 
you. But why do,we mine tie-velwe of the-English 
Christians in that concert of eager sympathies? Per- 
haps your English correspondents tell you more about 
that than I know myself. Realby, if there is in this 
strange affair something to wonder at, it is particu- 
larly the silence of the English Christians. Is Exeter 
Hall closed through fear of the cotton party? What 
are the evangelical men thinking of their Govern- 
ment’s behavior? How is it that the English me- 
chanics, at this moment the greatest sufferers, are 
the only ones uttering words of moderation and 
peace? Such are the questions asked among the 
religious people of the Continent. The silence of the 
English religious people scandalizes to the highest 
degree ; in the parlors, in the Revues, there is but 
one question on the order of the day : How is it that 
a nation which counts so many Christians among her 
people can have so bad a government, always ready, 
in the great crisis, to sacrifice morality and religion 
to material interests? The warmest admirers of 
England among us confess they were mistaken ; it 
must be admitted (it is a certain fact) that that coun- 
try will have a great deal to do in order to rehabili- 
tate herself in the opinion of Europe. It is a mani- 
fest fact that all the selfish interests are leagued 
against you ; the very ones who imputed as a crime 
the toleration of slavery to the American democracy, 
taking advantage of the difticulties'in which she is 
engaged, find nothing better to do than to resist her. 
Unfortunately for the glory of the name of Christian, 
the evangelical men of England have not, that I 
know, openly declared their disagreement from the 
league of material interests against the advancement 
of liberty, humanity, and Christianity. Alas! how 
many people, under the pretense that the American 
war is not sufficiently anti-slavery, set themselves to 
morally favor the South! 

To conclude, Messrs. Editors, I do not see that all 
danger is over. Nevertheless, that prospect does not 
cause me to tremble for the cause of the North. 
Whatever may happen, you cannot fail of triumphing, 
for you defend the cause of God and of liberty. The 
question at issue is always more evidently either 
Union or slavery. It seems to me impossible that all 
the North would not rise like one man, when she once 
understands she must renounce her glorious social, 
political, and religious future, or pitilessly crush down 
the Southern monster. Whatever should be the in- 
certitude and the difficulty of the present, the United 
States cannot fail to become one day Great Britain, 
entire Europe, contemplated through the solar teles- 
cope. A renowned publicist, Mr. Lahealaye, is now 
delivering admirable lectures at the College de 
France, in which he preaches the American prin- 
ciples on the occasion of a study upon your Consti- 
tution. His lectures have created so much sym- 
pathy, and have produced such a sensation, that it is 
feared Government will forbid theme As you per- 
ceive, in all the kingdoms (domaines) where matter 
is against you, spirit is for you. Mo1-Meme. 


SS 
IMPORTANT LETTERS. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS ARE DOING. 


Tue following specimen letters to The Inde- 
pendent, lately received, will show the results of a 
little effort on the part of our friends to increase 
the number of our readers. We appreciate this 
labor, so kindly and cordially given, and hope 
others, by thousands, will render us, and the cause 
in which we are engaged, the same assistance. 
Reader, may we be permitted to invite your at- 
tention to the fact that we will allow you one 
dollar each for every New subscriber sent us at 
the time (and at that time only) of. renewing 
your Own ubscription? Now is the most ap- 
propriate season of the year for such labor. 


Decaror, Iut., Feb. —, 1862. 
Mr. Joszru H. Ricuarps: 
Inclosed find $16 for the following twelve new 
and two old subscribers. 


Yours, J. Vv. G@—..: 


AtLeguenr, Feb. 1, 1862. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : ' 
Dear Sim: Please find inclesed draft for $16, 


which please renew my subscription, and send copies 


to the following thirteen names. 


Yours truly, J. M. c—. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


gr ee ee nee 


Asuianp, Onto, Jan. 24, 1862. 
J. H. Ricwanrps, Ese. : 
Dean Se: Inclosed I send you $11 for nine new 


subscribers and mine renewed. 
Yours truly, I. M. G—. 
Penn Yan, N. Y., Jan. 27, 1862. 


J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 

Dram Sim: Inclosed find $9. Please renew my 
subscription, and send to the following seven new 
subscribers. 


Yours, etc., G. R. C——. 


San Francisco, Dec. 6, 1861. 
Joszrn H. Ricwarps, Ese. : 

Siz: Herewith.inclosed I hand you exchange on 
Am. Ex. Bank for sixteen dollars, for the renewal of 
my copy of The Independent for 1862, and fourteen 
others of my friends, to whom I desire to present each 
@ copy, and more particularly from the fact that each 
number contains a sermon from Rev. Henry Ward 
Beecher. . w. B—. 


Cincinnati, Jan. 2, 1862. 
Mr. Joszru H. Ricwarps: 

Dear Sir: I have long been a reader of your paper, 
and now wish to add a list of nine new names of my 
friends, to whom I wish tomake a cheap but valuable 
present. I inclose $11 to renew my subscription 
and prepay the nine others. 

Your old subscriber, 


ELLINGTON, Jan. 1. 1862. 


J. K——. 


Mr. Ricuanps : 

Sin: You will find inclosed for The Independent | 
$13, two for myself, and eleven for the same number 
of new subscribers. 

Yours respectfully, Ww. s. P—. 


Roscor, WixnenaGo Co., Iut., Jan. 6, 1862. 
Mr. Josern H. Ricwarps: 

Agreeable to proposition noticed in The Independent, 
I inclose $11, for which I renew my subscription and 
send the names of nine new subscribers. 

Yours respectfully, W. F. JI——. 
Hittssoro’ Co., N.H., Jan. 7, 1862. 
Josrrx H. Ricnarps : 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find $12 with which to 
renew my subscription for The Independent, alse to 
renew J. F.’s subscription, and for eight copies directed 
as follows. 

Yours truly, H. E. A——, P.-M. 


Suttivay, Jan. 6, 1862. 
Mr. J. H. Ricwarps : 

Please find inclosed $10 for The Independent, ad- 
dressed to the following names. This, I believe, is 
in accordance with your late proposals—a renewal of 
my own subscription, with eight others. 

Respectfully yours, M. N. V. F-—. 


Geneseo, Henry Co., Iuu., Jan. 2, 1862. 
Mr. J. H. Ricwarps : 
Inclosed “you will find $8; two to renew my sub- 
scription, and six for six new subscribers. 
J. B. H—. 
Mapison, Laxe Co., O., Jan. 8, 1862. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 
Dear Sir: Inclosed find $11 for myself and nine 
new subscribers, to whom I have given the benefit of 
your offer in The Independent. 


Yours, Cc. W. T—. 





CrestiivE, O., Dec. 30, 1861. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 
Dear Sim : Inclosed please find $6 fer my own sub- 
scriptions. Please find $1 for each of the following 
eight new subscribers. 


Yours, J. T—. 





Frienpsuip, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1861. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 
Deak Sir: Inclosed I hand you draft for $17, for 
which please send sixteen copies of The Independent. 
Yours truly, J. KR. G—. 


Conway, Mass., Dec. 30, 1861. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 
Sir: I inclose $11 to pay my subscription, and ten 
new subscribers. 


With respect, H. H. P——. 





AtueEns, Braprorp Co., Pa., Jan. 21, 1862. 
Josrru H. Ricuarps, Ese. : 

Sir: You will send The Independent to this office 
to the following nine new subscribers, and renew my 
own subscription. You will find check inclosed for 
$11. W. H. T—. 





Merpina, Ornueans Co., N. Y., Dec. 80, 1861. 
J. H. Ricuarps, Ese. : 
Dear Sir: Inclosed I hand you draft and exchange 
on N. Y. for $22, and a list of twenty new subscribers. 
Yours respectfully, Mrs. J. W——. 





WalrTsFigLp, WasHineron Co., Vr., Dec. 27, 1861. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 

Sir: I inclose $2 to renew my subscription to your 
paper for the coming year ; also $8 for the following 
eight new subscribers. 


Yours truly, L. W. JI—. 





Lewiston, Mr., Jan. 2, 1862. 
Joseph H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 

Dear Sir: I herein inclose you the names of eleven 
new subscribers to The Independent, retaining $1 
each as remuneration for my services. I inclose $13. 

Very respectfully, Ss. A. R—. 
Capiz, Carr. Co., N. Y., Jan. 1, 1862. 
Mr. Joszpn H. Ricwarps : 

Dear Sir: Inclosed I send you $9 for nine new 

subscribers, and $2 to renew my own subscription. 
Yours, as 
Erna Mutts P.-O., La Faverte Co., Wis., 


Dec. 28, 1861. 
J. H. Ricnarps, Ese. : 
Sin: Please to send nineteen copies of The Inde- 


pendent to the following address. Inclosed find a 
Treasury note for $20. 


Yours truly, R. H. E—, P.-M. 
—_—_—_—_——— 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subseriber to The Independent who, in 
renewing his subscription for another year, (and at 
that time only,) shall inclose the name of one or more 
new subscribers, (with the money,) will be allowed 
One Dollar Each for every new subscriber. Thus, 
$20 sent by any present subscriber will pay for 
eighteen new subscriptions, and will renew the sub- 
scription of the person sending this amount. Our old 
friends whe, as the new year is now opening, are 
on the peint of renewing their subscriptions, will 


subscribers to The Independent. Others, who are 


We also offer to any old subscriber, as a premium, 
a copy of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, contain- 














Naw York Fam.—The Fair of the N. Y Infirmary 
for Women and Ch will open on Wednesday evening, F 
26, at No. 744 mand Rian aot Astor place, and continue 
any oo een , the 27th and 28th insts. Admis- 
sion, 10 cents, 2 

Rev. E. P, Rogzrs, D.D., of the First Reformed Dutch church, 
Albany, will fe the Young Men’s Association of the 
South Dutch Fifth avenue, cor. Twenty-first street, next 
Sabbath evening, 16th inst., at 73 o’clock. 





ir. Chickering, 

wile, C. W.. to ike Xihen Fartilh of Pocena he 

a'r me ta iets Wen ee Re it Ms 

. ,eomans a co, '° orace 
of Rev. Witlass 1. Peg Piselps to Bt 

Yeomans of Walworth. 

Masox— , N. ¥., Feb. 


Brsnor—In Truxton, Cortland coun’ a 
4, by the Rev. H. N. Millerd, Henry J. eee to Harriet L., 
daughter of Mr. William Bishop, ali of Truxton. 


DIED. 


Lzuvzrinck—In this city, on Wednesday evening, February 5, 
Ann Maria Coit, eldest daughter of J. W. C. Leveridge, in the 





M EASLES ARE PROSTRATING THE 

Volunteers by hundreds; the are crowded with 

rs, be warned in > LOWAY’S PILLS are 

—— infallible in the cure of this disease ; occasional doses of 
them 





Per Tun—2,000 Ibs. 
Well screened, and delivered promptly. 
Ne. 1% West Eleventh street, and 151 Eighth avenue, 
=e A. HEARTT. 


ADIES’ FRENCH SHOES, BALMORAL 

Boots, and ev description of Fashionable Shoes and 

Gaiters for Ladies and Children. at reduced prices, at SLATER’S, 
No. 858 Broadway, near Fourteenth st. 
THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 


INFANTRY TACTICS 
FOR THE 


INSTRUCTION, EXERCISE, AND MANEUVERS 
OF THE SOLDIER: 


A‘ Company, Line oF SKIRMISHERS, BATTALION, BaiGaDs, on 
CORPS D’ARMEE, 


BY BRIG,-GEN,. SILAS CASEY, U. S. ARMY. 
In Three Volumes, $2 50. 








Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
No. 192 Broadway, 





L D. OLMSTED & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
L. D. OLMSTED) 


LOAN AND COLLECTION AGENCY. 


mortgage on property in C 
NOTES AND D 
ED AND SECURED. 





GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED NOISELESS 





Also, a large assortment of fine 
PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, 
At Reduced Prices, 
LUCIUS HART, 
Nos. 4 and 6 Burling Slip, New York. 


TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 
BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 
GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


At the old Stand of 





keepin any climate, and merely requires water poured upon it 
to produce a defightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & CO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


For SALE. 


A CAST-STEEL BELL, 


OF THE FIRST QUALITY. 
Suitable for a Church or Academy. 
WILL BE 30LD LOW FOR CASH. 
J. M. D., this Office. 





Address 
SOMETHING NEW. 


DOWNER’S HEMMER anv SHIELD 


Saves one-half the labor of hand-sewing, as it protects the finger 
from the needle, and makes a neat hem while the operator is sew- 
ing. Sample sent on receipt of the price, 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


A liberal discount to the trade. 
Enterprising agents can realize $150 PER MONTH. 
Descriptive Circulars furnished on application. 

A, H. DOWNER, No. 442 Broadway. 


His HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK OR 
BROWN 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barelay st., N. Y., and sold by all Druggists and at all fancy 
goods stores. 


A GENTLEMAN WRITING FROM KING’S 
Brigade, Arlington House, says: “The measles have leit 
our men with very severe coughs, so that many otherwise well 
have not been able for weeks to attend the reviews; and all night 
long, from one end of the camp to the other, one hears a continu- 


ous coughing. A number have been recently the Pain- 
Killer, and some of the worst cases have been cured 
itin afew days. Mix spoonful of Pain- 


about half a cupful of molasses, it makes the best 
ever used.” 2 ° 


FAIR DYE! HAIR DYE 

WILLIAM A. BATCHELER’S Hair Bye is the best in the 
world. All others are (ee he amen 
and sold , No. 81 street. 
POULTRY AND ee PRODUCE 
Of all kinds sold on Commission. Full directions how to pre- 
pare and dress poultry for-this market will be sent free to all 
who apply. Consignments solicited. 

ISAAC EMENS, No. 226 FRONT St., NEW YORK. 


Refers to the Editor of The American Agriculturist. 
" R. 8. Williams, President of Market Bank, N. Y. 


GoaP, CANDLES, STARCH. 


J. ©. HULL’S SON, 
No. 32 Park row, New York, 
MANUFACTURER OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF SOAP, 
CANDLES, STARCH, STAPLE AND FANCY. 
. PURE OLD PALM SOAP, 
FOR BATH, TOILET, AND FOR CHAPPED HANDS. 


ee > ee - 





























CHURCH AND LECTURE-ROOM SETTEES, 


BANK AND OFFICE DESKS, CAMP STOOLS, ETC., 
. MANUFACTURED BY 
R. PATON, No. 94 GROVE STREET, N. Y. 
S@ SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 


FANCY PIGEONS OF ALL KINDS FOR SALE 
Address Box No. 2,600, P.-0., Boston, Mass. 


NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 


ry 











the following Text-Books : 


1. OBJECT LESSONS, designed for Teachers in Primary Schools, 
By A. 8. Wetca, of the Michigan State Normal School, 
Price 50 cents. 

2, EXERCISES FOR DICTATION AND PRONUNCIATION, 
with a variety of other Useful Lessons. By Cmaniga Noara- 
vp, Assistant Superintendent of Common Schools im Connec- 
ticut. Price 50 cents. 


3. KEY TO PUJOL AND VAN NORMAN'S COMPLETE 
FRENCH 





(LYMAN BAIRD 


Investments made at ten per cent. interest, amply secured by 


@OLLECTED, AND OLD CLAIMS 


References to correspondents at different points East will be 
furnished, with circulars, giving details of business to any one 
applying by letter. 


It is in the form of.@~Powder, carefully put up in bottles to 


A. 8. BARNES & BURR, No. 51 and 53 Jonw stxet, announce | 


OFFICE OF THE ATLANTIC MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


Naw Yoax, January 27, 1962. 


(THE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE 
Charter of the Company, submit the following statement of 


'| its affairs on the 3lst December, 1861 : 


Premiums recetved on Marine Risks, from lst Janua- 


Ty, 1961, to 3st December, 1861 .......4.......¢ $3,840,286 54 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 

BOD id. cocdidns esinn ce 040 dsb ndebed cba cceCubsGes 1,474,290 29 
Total amount of Marine Premiums.........--+++++++ $5,314,576 83 


No Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 
upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks. 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, to 3lat Cis 
Benes, BOG 5 «6c sce cbdng - coccsne conveeee $4,155,165 78 


Returns of Premiums 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York Stock, City, 

Bank, and other Stocks.................05-+ - -$2,923.403 $1 
Loans secured by Stocks, and otherwise............. 800,340 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages............... 283,760 00 
Dividends on Stocks, Interest on Bonds and Mort- 


gages, and other Loans, sundry notes, rein- 
-surance and other claims due the Company, 
estimated 


DLSet era sales sc chen assese cqcccg chat 123,783 02 

Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..............- 1,618,859 02 
DUNE. Gu ost csindd oddcs thcdudde coccecsesees 245,543 04 
Total amount of Assets... ........ 6. ccceeeceeedl $5,995,689 79 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 
will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 

After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
of profits, the outstanding certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the Eighth of April next. 


The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 
Ist of July, 1842, to the Ist of January, 1961, 
for which certificates were issued, amount to. . 
Additional profits from Ist January, 1861, to Ist 
SRE Pins 4.0200 g200ccpesrencesecesssese 


$11,690,210 
1,250,000 
Total profits for 19% years..... 


The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
Geemed By CaS... .ccccccc cscs cccsecccccccces 


$12,940,210 





Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
er rice Lite $4,050,740 
By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Seorgrarr. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 


TRUSTEES. 
John D. Jones, Caleb Barstow, Dennis Perkins, 
Charles Dennis, A. P. Pill Joseph Gaillard, Jr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. . William Wood, 
Thomas Tileston, Daniel S. Miller, J. Heary Burgy, 
Henry Coit, 8. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, Joshua J. Henry, C. A. . 
Lewis Cu Geo. J. Hobson, Watts Sherman, 
Charles H. Russell, § David Lane, Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce, E. E. Morgan, 
Robert C. ue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J. Howland, 
P. A. Hargous, Henry K. > Benj. Babcock, 
Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, Fletcher Westray, 
Royal Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B. Minturn,Jr. 


CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 


This most extraord 
IN 


costume the Commodore, and at intervals, 
tia during the dramatic performances, 


SONGS AND DANCES IN CHARACTER, 
and other 


SPECKLED BROOK-TROUT, sailing in the Grand Aquaria, 
which contain beautiful and rare living Fish from all quarters of 
the globe, etc. ‘ 

EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 

at 3 and 7% o'clock, will be performed, by urgent request of thou- 
| sands of Museum patrons, 

THAT GREAT FAIRY PLAY, ONDINA; 


OR, 
THE NAIAD QUEEN, ; 
with all its unparalleled and brilliant Scenic Spectacle, its Corps 
of Amazon Warriors, in their 
FASCINATING DRILL AND EVOLUTIONS, 
and the gorgeous closing Mechanical Scene, 
THE BOWER OF BEAUTY, 
which has never been equaled in New York. 
Admission, 25 cents ; children under ten, 15 cents, 


D®. TOBIAS'S ’ 
VENETIAN LINIMENT. 


For the Cure of Chronic Rheumatism, Headache, Bosthacha, 
4 iff Neck and Joints, Sprains, Cuts, Colic, Bowel Complaints, 
Dysentery, Croup, etc. For all of the above we warrant a speedy 
cure. 

Rumempern This article is a success, not an experiment. Wer 
Fourteen years it has been tested, and never has failell in a single 
instance. For Curonrc Ruxumarism, Parnes mx tae Lames, ete., 
bear in mind, relief is certain, and a positive cure is sure to follow, 

Heapacue of all kinds—we warrant to cure. 

For Puram Sous Turoat, Quinsr, and Diparaeris, it is @ coc- 
tain remedy, and has saved hundazeds the past three months, 

For Covens, Cots, and Iwrivznsa. it cannot be beat. 

,CROUP, CROUP it positively cures—it s the ‘ofily remedy 
that can be relied on for this dangerous complaint. 

Dysznrerr, Cotic, Cramp, and Arrections’or tax Bowsts ere 
instanfly cured. It does not constipate, ke many medicines, but 
carries off the bad secretions, and a healthy action follews. 

We are confident if once used no family will be without it. 

Price 25 and 50 cents. 





DR. TOBLAS’S 


VENETIAN HORSE LINIMENT. 
Pint Bottles onl 50 cents. 


For Lamenrss, Cours, Garis, Srnares, Corre, Sone Tameat, 
Overnneatine, Bavisas, etc. It is warranted cheaper and better 
than any other article ever offered to the public. Thousands of 
animals have been cured of Lameness, Colic, etc., by this Liniment, 
im many instances after having been turned out as useless. Orders 
are constantly received from the racing stables of Rugiaad fee 
fresh supplies of this invaluable article. 

None genuine unless signed S. I. TOBIAS. 

Sold by Druggists and Sterekeepers everywhere. 





HOME 


OFFICE, Nos. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 


LIABILITIES, 


Due Stockholders on account 14th and 15th dividends. . 


terms. Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. 


CHARLES J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
JOHN McGEE, Secretary. 
New York, Jan. 14, 1862. 


SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF «THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NOS. 112 AND 114 BROADWAY, ¥. Y. 











The Trustees have declared a scrip dividend of 30 per my upon 


TRUSTEES. 


ISAAC C. KENDALL, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
JOHN L. ROGERS, 


JOHN M. NIXON 


JOHN 8. BUSSING, JOHN MAIRS 
DAVID DOWS, WILLIAM PATRICK, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LORING ANDREWS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, RUSSELL DART, 
WM. C. DUSENBERY, WM. H. APPLETON. 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
GEORGE GREER, PLINY FREEMAN. 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
PLINY FREEMAN, Actuary. 
MEDICAL FXAMINERS. 
CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D., No. 5 St. Mark’s place. 
GEORGE WILKES, M.D., No. 28 Laight street. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Claims for Losses Outstanding on Ist January, 1862....$54,570 43 
510 00 


This Company insures against loss or damage by Frag, and the 
risks of INLAND NAVIGATION and TRANSPORTATION, on favorable 


Office, No. 56 Cortlandt street, New York. 
THE NEW STORY OF REAL LIFE. 





ens 2 aes $1,000,000 00 | UNDERCURRENTS OF WALL STREET; 
ASBETS, let Jan, 1008,..........0000sccceeeeeveese 1,521,268 08 THE ROMANCE OF BUSINESS. 
ON” ieee rine aaa 55,080 43 ue 

ASSETS ve 














Cash; Balance te Bank.........ccocccccsesecseeee $124,434 14 RICHARD B. KIMBALL, 
SEWING-MACHINES, Bonds and Mortgages (being iret lien on Real Estate, dete w Author of “St, Leger.” 
worth at least $1,715,900) ............0eseeee : 
R NUF 
Fe FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE Loans ot: ee = see. ae Speeds apd 126,300 60 ‘+ Mislike me not for my complexion,.”—Merchant of Venice, 
No. 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. United States Stocks and Treasury Notes, (market F Pree 

The GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY | sate Siocks, (market value)... cL, «Seen 00 rr Soe 
now offer, in addition to their splendid stock of Machines mak- Stocks, (market value)...............s0.00.. 65,225 00 
ing the CELEBRATED GROVER & BAKER STITCH, new and | Brooklyn City Water Bonds, (market value)........ 9,650 Pane ENS. 
superior or*‘ LOCK-STITCH” , adapted to Hecate, No. 4 Wall street..........scesssesese 50,000 0@ | The Crisis. “ Produce-panic”— 
all varieties of Sewing, mach more simple, durable, noiseless, | joterest due on ist January, 1862, (of which $21,789 10 A Rich Merchant “carried Susp Suspenst 
and ect than any LOCK-STITCH” Machines heretofore in has since been received).....«n.... 29.348 85 ander.” A “Best Friend” tested 
use. A who use this clase of Machines will find the new LOCK- Balance in hands of Agents, and in Burse of trane- 5 : r A Fashionable “Cut,” 

Great from nts, on Ist January, (of which Social Position. A ite 
upon Machines | use. 90 has since been received) ......... . 57,188 88 4 An Auction and a Funeral. 
¢ Bills Receivable, (for Premiums on Inland Risks)... 22,711 99 eiregs and the Beggar- A Fall in Rents and Luxuries, j 
Co RNI Other Property, Miscellaneous items................ 5,085 16 ’ Visions of “the Wolf.” 
Premiums due and unoollected on Policies issued at T ish Famine. 
Silvep-Plated® nia COMMUNION SETS, of various DURicats tnedhas a cenahatesadhi. coeuusaies bath 1,643 53 ” _— 
and té suit the wants of all. eee GBCOND. 
A liberal discount to the trade, and also to Mission Churches. DM, ovo dsccdcdestibed $1,521,268 08 | The Dens of the Bullsand Bears. Mines—Lands—Patents, 


Bankers, Brokers, Usurers, etc. 
Earnest Words to Business Men. 
The Note-Broker. 

A Character—Splendid Chances. 


PABT THIRD. 


Help from the Right Source. 
Love and Hope. 


Port of Brunswick. 

A Georgia Gentleman. 

A Note-Shaver. 

True Religion versus a Sham 


Success. 

Disaster. 

Arrest for Fraud. 

A Wounded Spirit— Who can 
bear it ?” 


A Mysterious Decument. 
Cor clusion. 


1 volume 12mo, $125. (Ready February 15.) 


G. P. PUTNAM, Publisher, New York. 
PERENNIAL BOOKS. 


PLEASANT READING FOR DULL TIMES, 
EXCELLENCE—ELEGANCE—ECONOMY. 


The Best Literature in the Best Dress for $1 50 per month, 











— yt gy nny + $2,004,857 53 | Now is the time to subscribe for the NEW and BEAUTIFUL 
Annuities, and Policy Hees secelved ELITIONS of the Complete Writings of 
MIMEER Gicte oven sxenue sephed $505,394 77 THOMAS OOD, . 

Amount of interest received and ac- THE HEALTHIEST OF THE HUMORISTS ; 

a — ee enereaceee 102,596 62 BAYARD TAYLOR, 
et amount nts, ucting charges 4,558 — 612,549 80 “THE PRINCE OF MODERN TRAVELERS ;” 

, or 
Total COO Oe eee eee $2,617,407 33 WASHINGTON IRVING, 
DISBURSEMENTS, THE PATRIARCH OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Paid for Losses by Death.............. $169,369 39 Send for Prospectus with particulars (gratis.) Also for *‘ Sag- 

Paid for Redemption of Dividends, In- gestions for Household Libraries,” 6 cents, and Putnam's General 
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A PARAMYTH 
FOUNDED ON 4 PASSAGE IN RICHTER. 
BY JOEL BRENTON. 


I. 
PaBLE. 
May deck*d the trees with blossoms fair 
‘Which soon went drifting through the air. 
Then said the Leaves, “ How useless they— 
Bcarce born before they fade away : 


Sink ikiebenes nya atcorrenbaamm 
, more brilliant, and complete ; 


@ur months are filled with useful days, 
And luscious food for man we raise,— 


Then, robed in gorgeous colors, die 
‘While Autumn storms sweep howling by.” 


Bat said the Blossoms, as they fell, 
“ Ta life we gladly say farewell ; 
@ur mission endeth with our breath, 
And golden fruit springs from our death.” 
i. 
REFLECTION. 
© Poet, silent and unknown, 
@ Sculptor, dreaming with thy stone ; 
@ Artist, not as yet enshrined, 
- @ benefactors of mankind ; 


Kook up to-day from your despair, 
Por ye the tender blossoms are. 


BLEATING OF THE SHEEP, AND 
THE. LOWING OF THE OXEN. 


BY REV. R. M. HATFIELD. 





For more than five hundred years the Amalekites 

‘Were a ‘doomed people, and when the measure of 
WiéiF iniquities was full, Saul was commanded to 
“gmite and utterly destroy them.” Instead of 
yeh this requirement, he did the work of the 
Lord deceitfully, and with a slack hand. He 
paisel an immense army, destroyed the Amalekites 
from Havilah to Shur, and laid waste their country. 
But he spared Agag, the king, and reserved for his 
@wn use the best of the spoils taken from the ene- 
my, consisting of flocks, herds, and other valuables. 
@n hie way back from this expedition he was met 
at Gilgal by the prophet Samuel. Conscience- 
wmitten as he was, for his willful disregard of the 
mthority of heaven, he yet had the hypocritical 
to greet Samuel with the words, “ Blessed 
be*thou of the Lord: I have performed the com- 
‘mandment of the Lord.” We fancy that we can 
almost see the look and air of the prophet as he 
replied: You have performed the commandment of 
the Lord, have you? “ What meaneth then this 
bleating of the sheep in mine ears, and the lowing 
of the oxen which I hear?” It was in vain that the 
apostate king offered excuses, and sought to hide 
his wickedness under plausible pretexts. The 
prophet comprehended his case perfectly, and cut 
the’ matter short by saying : “Thou hast rejected 
the word of the Lord, and the Lord hath rejected 
thee from being king overIsrael. The Lord hath 
rent the kingdom of Israel from thee this day, and 
hath given it to a neighbor of thine, that is better 
than thou.” Our present business is not with the 
subsequent history of Saul, and here we leave him 
for the present. But we are constantly meeting 
‘with something that reminds us of the flocks and 
herds at Gilgal, and of the prophet’s question with 
regard to their bleating and lowing. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean. Our nation is now engaged in 
an offort te suppress a gigantic and infernal rebei- 
lion. If we have heretofore undervalued our ene 
mies; the experience of the last nine mén 
e@pened our eyes, and corrected this mistake. - 
men who have sworn to subvert our Governnient 
are reckless and determined to the last degree. 
From the first they have been prepared for a bloody 
and relentless war, and from the first there have been 
but two methods of dealing with the conspirators— 
the rose-water and the iron-handed. Situated as 
‘we now are, the utmost resources of the country 
moust be employed, and that speedily, if the rebellion 
is to be crushed out, and our nation saved. And 
ear Government has undertaken this work, and 
oe to be prosecuting it earnestly, and in good 
ith. And there are many facts that encourage us 
to believe that these professions are honestly made. 
An immense army has been created in a compara- 
tively short time. Arms and munitions of war 
have been manufactured with astonishing rapidity. 
A navy consisting of hundreds of vessels has been 
ealled into existence within a few months. Hund- 
reds of thousands of citizens who volunteered for the 
defense of our country have been subjected to drill 
and discipline, till many of them have the bearing 
ef veteran soldiers. 

Whenever our troops have been led by competent 
efficers they have fought bravely and well. For 
weeks and months we have heard that the grand 
army was about ready to strike the decisive blow. 
Through all the fali and early winter we have 
waited for the spring of the couchant tiger that was 
to pounce upon the enemy. We are still waiting, 
and are told that we must be patient and hopeful ; 
and we try tobe. But it is now too late for mili- 
tary operations on the Potomac, and our army of a 

marter of a million must keep to their tents, or 
ender in the mud till next spring. Meantime 
Congressional committees proclaim the fact that 
every department of the Government is infested 
‘with traitors. Our merchant princes think it fair 
and honorable to charge the Government a com- 
mission of two and a half per cent. on all vessels 
purchased for the navy, to say nothing of shoddy 
eontracts, and other operations of a kindred char- 
ter. 

iilitary eommanders who cannot allow the 
Hotchinsons to sing their inspiriting songs in the 
eamps of the soldiers, have an alacrity for catching 
runaway negroes and returning them to their mas- 
ters. The chamber of the U. 8. Senate smells 
rankly of treason, yet tender-hearted members of 
that august body speak and vote against having it 
fumigated. The gloom that enshrouds the country 
does not interfere with the gayeties of the White 
House, where mountebank magicians and dancing 
rties are quite in vogue. Public meetings are 
bela, and we unanimously resolve that we are ready 
to submit to any inconveniences or make any sac- 
rifiees for the successful prosecution of the war; 
but as soon as a tax bill is preposed in Congress, 
dividuals and committees rush to Washington to 
beg that the particular business in which they are 
imterested may be exempt from any burdens. We 
hope that the heart of the nation is sound—that the 
masses of the people are honest and patriotic ;—but 
jest at present one can hardly refrain from asking, 
* Whal meanet’ then this bleating of the sheep, and 
the lowing of the oven which I hear?” These 
bleating p Me and bellowing bulls are the plague 
@four life. Go where we will, our ears are assailed 
‘the uncouth noises which they make. Iam ac- 
ainted with a bankrupt merchant who constantly 
yeminds me of Saul’s return from the slaughter of the 
ekites. After doing business for fifteen years 
er mere, he Was compelled to suspend. His liabil- 
ities were large, and he compromised with his cred- 
store by paying forty cents on the dollar. I do not 
mention this to his disparagement, for no man is to 
be dDlamed for being unable to pay his debts in full. 
But this retired merchant seems to be very comfort- 
able under his misfortunes, and quite resigned to 
kis condition. He lives in a first-class house, and 
it is furnished in elegant style. He keeps fine 
horses, and the Patrick who drives his carriage 
wears a stupning overcoat, and a hat that is orna- 
eerie terend ol: every lniery, ad coo 

table is every juxury, 
wines in his cellar are old and choice. As a mat- 
ter of course he is a highly respectable 
much deferred to in the society of 

7 ornament.” I 





* | be a second Apollos: Your: first thought as he 
| enters the pulpit is, that the tailor has had a good 


_| late white cravat is tied in a handsome bow, and 


} count? It is not for me to judge him; butif he 







do not sometimes ouse of God on 
the Sabbath. You no doubt remember the occasion 
“when you went with the multitude to listen to the 
of some it star who was reputed to 


_deal to do with his getting-up. His clothes, which 
are of superfine c fitto a nicety. His immacu- 


becomes him beautifully. Altogether he looks as 
if just let out of a bandbox. When he reads it is 
in a manner to charm dear Mrs. Potiphar and all of 
her set. His prayer is indescribable ; it sounds as 
if made up of quotations from the minor and major 
poets, and seems to be addressed to the congrega- 
tion. 
The sermon is, if possible, worse than the pray- 
er. The preacher talks of the flowers that wave 
theirrosy banners te the breezes, and of the rain- 
bow-rafters of heaven; he rants about blacken- 
ed suns and falling stars, till you are fairly bewil- 
dered,and ask yourself, “What does all thismean?” 
When I witness a performance of this kind, [ can 
but wonder whether the man really believes that 
he is “inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take 
upon him the office of the ministry in the church of 
God.” Has he bound himself by a solemn oath to 
each the Gospel, and feed the flock of Christ? 
Does he watch for souls as one that must give ac- 


has any desire or purpose to show himself approved 
of God, and a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
“what meaneth this bleating of the sheep and 
lowing of the oxen” that we hear? 

Tastes differ, 1 know; but as “for my simple 
self,” I would almost as soon sit in church with a 
ram of Nebaioth or a bull of Bashan in the pulpit, 
as listen to a sermon from one of these Aighfalutin 
preachers. Or you are at church on the Sabbath, 
when the sacrament of the Lord’s supper is to be 
administered. Among those who sit down at the 
table ‘of the Lord, or “draw near with faith, and 
make their humble confession to Almighty God, 
meekly kneeling upon their knees,” there is one 
whose movements create something of a sensation. 
The dress, which is of the richest material, is made 
in the most fashionable style. She is almost load- 
ed down with ornaments, and the interest on what 
her jewelry cost would support in perpetuity more 
than one missionary to the heathen. The husband 
has ample means, is pleased to have her dress ex- 
pensively, and I have no desire to interfere with 
her liberty. But it seems unfortunate that a 
woman “ professing godliness” should remind us 
so forcibly of what the prophet says of the “ daugh- 
ters of Zion,” and the “bravery of their tinkling 
ornaments.” It certainly was not in this way that 
“holy women of old adorned themselves.” And 
this Christian woman has taken the vows of the 
Lord upon her, and promised in the most solemn 
manner to “renounce the vain pomp and glory of 
the world,” so as no “ longer to follow or be led by 
them.” Perhaps she is humbly and earnestly 
striving to keep these covenant engagements; but 
if she is, can anybcdy tell what this bleating of 
the sheep and lowing of the oxen means? I re- 
member, Mr. Editor, a letter of yours written from 
the country, in which, after praising the “ musical 
gifts” of certain birds, crickets, grasshoppers, and 
other “ players upon instruments,” you say, “ Add 
also a cow; for I hear her distant low, melodious 
through the valley, with all roughness strained out 
by the trees through which it comes hitherward.” I 
like that Salisbury cow of yours, or, rather, I should 
like her, if I could get within earshot of her, and 
hear that. “melodious low.”. You do not tell us 
whether she is a Durham, a Devon, or an Alder- 
ney; but no matter. I want to trade the sheep 
and oxen I write of for a herd like her, and so get 
rid of the harsh discord made by their perpetual 
bleating and lowing. 





GIVING THE HEART TO CHRIST. 
BY REV. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“T pon’r want to read this article.” 
friend, then turn to the spicy editorials, to the sum- 

mary of war news and the proceedings of the 

somewhat bewildered legislators at Washington. 

Read over the list of #he married and of the dead. 

In this latter list, one of these days, somebody will 

read your own name. When you have gone over 

the other more attractive columns, then sit down 

with me, and answer the plain affectionate ques- 

tion—Have you given Christ your heart? 

1. This phrase you understand perfectly well in 

its everyday applications. You know well what 

is meant when the trustful maiden in the auroral 

morn of her love gives her heart to him who pledges 

his strong arm to support and guide her through 

the life-journey. From that moment, his interests 

are hers. She gives up many a pleasure for him, 

or finds a higher pleasure in putting herself out of 
the way in order to make him happy. In his fame 

she glories ; in his success she rejoices. Andif 
the tempest of adversity darken wildly on his path, 

she hangs like an ever-beaming star, far beyond 
the reach of howling storm or engulfiing wave. 

Sever every other tie—strip away every other 
possession—bereave her of other friends, she is still 
rich, and her joy dieth not as long as she can live 
for him and love him to whom she hath given her 
faithful heart. 

Now just what this ingenuous girl does fer her 
lover, what the miser does for his rusting gold, the 
hungry student for his books, and the thirsty sen- 
sualist for his cup,—what the enthusiast of science 
does for his telescope, his blow-pipe, or his her- 
barium, you are to do for your Lord and Savior. 
You are to give him the foremost place in your 
heart. When we speak of the “ heart” spiritually, 
we refer to the very seat and source of all the pur- 
poses, all the determinations, all the affections, the 
likings and the dislikings, in the man. Thence flow 
the issues of life. Thence come the longings for 
holiness or the ungodly hate of everything lovely 
and of good report. Thence come the noble re- 
solves—the lofty aspirations; thence the evil 
thoughts, the pride, the malice, the unbelief. The 
heart right, all is right. But while the heart re- 
mains away from Christ, it is impossible to please 
God—impossible to make any headway toward 
a religious life or toward heaven. Then, as the 
lirst step, give Jesus Christ your heart. 

2. “How am I to do it?” “My heart is stub- 
born.” So it is; more than you think for. But 
Christ can subdue its strong-necked waywardness. 
“T cannot change my heart. It is beyond my 
power.” We admit that; Jesus Christ does not 
ask you to convert yourself. He simply asks you 
to give him your heart. He can change it. And 
he will too most assuredly just as soon as you, in 
entire sincerity and penitence, commit your soul 
unreservedly into his hands. This you are to do 
solemnly, with a fervent appeal to the Holy Spirit 
for his aid. You had better do it alone in the soli- 
tude of your closet. Do iton your knees. Com- 
mit yourself to Jesus with such language as— 

* Just as I am—and waiting not 
» Hap Ante Chery Prooag blot, . 
© Lamb of God, I oma” nattaeteate 

We beg you not to wait until you have tried to 
better your heart. Bring it as itis. And bring it 
all. Christ demands the whole heart. “Ye shall 
seek me and ye shall find me, when ye shall search 
for me with all your h ” You cannot hope to 
remain an out-and-out man of the world, or e 
-thorough-going woman of fashion, and yet be a 
Christian. The Divine Master will hold no divided 
rule, or be thrust off with a fragment of your heart. 
Perhaps the very reason why your former anxieties 
and serious impressions did not end in your becom- 
ing a Christian, was that you kept back your soul’s 
inmost affections from the Savior. Or having in 
name given yourself to him, you went on and lived 
like a follower of the world just as before. Lest 
you should be overtaken by death without having 
secured your salvation, we entreat you to seize the 





‘his self-righ 


Well, my | 





after pursuing you all theweek, | and I will pray with -youromce more if you will 
any oot 1 il rey Se 


of the Savior.” After a short, sharp conflict with 
teousness, he answered, with many | 
tears, “ By the help.of God, J will.” His minister 
knelt by his side, and united with him in fervent 
prayer. When he arose he was full of joy and 
> Re y same sis: ee at a 
neigh rayer-meeting, sinners 
to repent and ere their hearts at once to Christ. 
“ Don’t put. it off as 1 have done;.it is only a 
moment’s work.” This was the burden of his ex- 
hortation for the ten remaining years of his pious 
life. “It is only a moment's work when you are in 
earnest.” ane 
4. From several quarters ‘we learn that God's 
Spirit is moving the popular heart. Through 
many ss = communities Jesus of oo 
is passing by. can hardly be possible 
among the tens of thousands whoni these lines shall 
meet there will not be some who are just waiting 
for the affectionate invitation, give Jesus Christ thy 
heart. As we close this hurried paragraph, a 
letier lies before us from which we quote ene 


passage : ; ud 

“Tuesday last I felt quite determined to give 
myself to him, and prayed as I had never prayed 
before. I went to bed at night, resting myself on 
my Savior, feeling I had given myself to him, 
never doubting. I awoke in the morning, singing 
those sweet lines, ‘Here’s my heart, Lord, take and 
seal it; seal it for thy courts above.’ I said to my 
husband, ‘I amo happy ; [ feel the Lord has par- 
doned all my sins; the burden is removed.’ We 
wept together for joy. I can now say, 


‘Happy, happy day 
Whea Jesus washed my sins away.’” 


~ 


A RIDDLE FOR THE TIMES. 
BY CAROLINE A. MASON. . 


Guranzs in God's great field of truly" ~ 
I would come after, like gentle Ruth ;° 








Gather the sheaves ye have left behind, 
Happy my simple wealth to bind; 


And lay it down with a modest shame, 
And go as silently as I came. 


Be patient! Under the patient sun 
The sweet fruits ripen, one by one. 


Be patient: steadily, sand by sand, 
The green earth grew in God's great hand. 


Be patient: where now the oak is found, 
Once slept an acorn underground. 


Slowly the fruit swings ripe in the sun, 
Slowly the great, green earth is done. 


And ever the acorn becomes an oak, 
Seasons must shape it, stroke on stroke. 


Oh, my countrymen, leal and true, 
Know ye the riddle I read to you? 


Slowly the fruit swings ripe in the sun; 
Slowly God's work on earth is done. 


Slowly the great world grew and grew ; 
Slower the growth of the Good and True. 


Slow climbs the oak from the gcorn’s shell ; 
Slower climbs Justice from its dark ceil. 


Oh, my countrymen, leal and true, 
This is no riddle I read to you. 


Let us be patient: in God’s good time, 
Justice and Mercy from Wrong shall climb. 


Let us be patient, with perfect trust ; 
Truth is immortal, and God is just! 
Fitchburg, Mass. 





FIRE AND 8WORD, 


AND WHAT FOLLOW THES 


Or all the instruments by which Ged purges and 


purifies a people, war is,the effica- 
cious. Drouth, tempest, famine, are 
but gentle admonitions, usually in, their 


application, and not affecting very seriousty the 
general equilibrium of a powerful nation. But 
war paralyzes the arm of industry, cripples trade, 
destroys commerce. The moss gathers on the mill- 
wheel; the rust on the engine. In cities “the 
doors of business are shut in the streets, and the 
sound of the grinding is low.” Ships lie rotting at 
their moorings, while they who formerly went 
down to the see in them lounge listlessly about the 
wharves. Fortunes burst like bubbles; property 
ceases to represent values. War is the tenth 
plague, and, like the destroying angel, enters every 
house, desolates every hearth either in person or 
property, till a great ery goes up from the land— 
for every home has its broken:igois. 

Yet, great as are the attendant evils of war, there 
are times when it becomes a necessity and even a 
positive blessing. Motley, comparing the desolate 
condition of the “ peace provinees” with the thriv- 
ing state of those still at war, says of the latter, 
quoting from a contemporary historian: “ Truly 
the war had. become a great benediction to the 
people.” Peace is no proof that a nation is in vig- 
orous health and possessing the elements of true 
prosperity. Peace may be more demoralizing than 
any war. It is so when obtained or preserved by 
a sacrifice of public honor, justice, or morality. 
The loss of these was the cause of that headlong 
course to destruction which Livy speaks of; and 
this it was, and not the sword of Alaric, that worked 
the ruin of Rome. Neither does it follow that a 
nation is going to the bad because its country, like 
Clan Alpine’s glen, bristles with bayonets. Daniel, 
poct-laureate to Queen Elizabeth, makes Ulysses 
thus reply to the Siren’s plea for peace and fling 
at his martial life : 

“But yet the state ef things require 
These motions of unrest, 
And these great spirits of high desire 
Seem borne to turne them best ; 
To purge the misehiefes that increase, 
And all good order mar ; 
Por oft we see a wicked peace 
To be well chang’d for war.” 
Thus war is often the alembje of God from which 
a people emerges nobler andetter in life and pur- 
pores, stronger in virtue and jotism, more secure 
in those rights without which life-and property lose 
their value, and possessed of a permanent peace, 
which is alone 7 anything. “There was 
never a peace well made,without a mighty war 
preceding ; and always the in hand is the 
best pen to write the conditions,” said Lord Buck- 
hurst toEL:zabeth. 

That the present struggle was a necessity, no one 

can doubt who has watched the revelations of the 
rebellion. Every one knows now that years have 
been employed in preparation for a rupture, and 
that the Democratic party was intentionally split 
at Charleston to the end that Mr. Lincoln might be 
elected, and thus afford the'traitors a rallying ery. 
We had either to fight, or, by allowing “ peaceable 
secession,” establish a preéecdent absolutely sub- 
versive of all national stability. Grant that the 
rebels accomplish their unholy object; yet it had 
better be at the end of a desperate war. What is 
then left of us will be a nasjon, entitled to the con- 
fidence and respect of foreign powers. 
_ But the country to-day; with its heavy and 
increasing debt, vast mi establishment, and 
paralyzed industry and commerce, is jin better 
health and a more hopefut condition than it was 
two years ago. We are not yet what we should 
be: but who would exchange New York now, 
despoiled as she is by Southern repudiation, for that 
great auto-da-fe of manhoed and self-respect at the 
Academy of Music after John Brown’s martyrdom ? 
A sounder public sentiment, which is the founda- 
tion of pure gov j® rapi i 


ernment, # rapidly the 
eae. Armed with fugitive-slave laws and Dred” 
; it decisions, this i i 


nation was pursuing 
unhappy victims till, like Saul of Tarsus, she has 





| a Christian.” 


THE SNDEPEND ENT. 


in‘a Southern | city; nota Murs. Jellyby scheme of 
philanthropy, but what John Brown died for. “ H 
smuore.” . it does move! Old hero!) not.only your 
soul, but God’s truth, is ing oa! ree! 

There is,more genuine love of country among us. 
Heretofore the burden of government has fallen 
upon us as gently as light; and, so far as sacrifices 
were concerned, we knew not that we had a 
country. Forthat reason we have valued it per- 
haps too little. Not so the stalwart}men who, 
through travail and sorrow, gave our country a 
foundation. They loved much becanse they suf- 
fered much. And now we see true men: in the 
land. In the presence of a great public danger, all 
personal interests shrivel and consume, and from 
their ashes, phenixlike, rises patriotism pure and 
undefiled. An army larger. the world ever | 
saw gathered without conscription, lines a thousand 
miles of border. Capital has contributed freely of 
‘its resources, but is willing to do ten times more if 
it could only see some results for its lavish expen- 
diture. Beyond all this is the unheard-of 
of a people begging its rulers to tax them to any 
amount necessary to secure the national credit. 

God helps those who help themselves. He who 
deals with nations as with individuals, will from 
this wicked rebellion work out praise and glory to 
himself and salvation for his people. 

God save the Republic! W. W. 





THE MOTHER'S CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Ir was the night before Christmas. The rich 
gifts of friends and of family affection had been 
coming in one after another—had been examined, 
admired, and appropriated. 

Some had been only the costly presents of wealth, 
hallowed by no heart-offering ; some were grotesque, 
or untasteful, or otherwise inappropriate—showing 


the recipients said were“ just what I like best!” 
“just what I most wanted !”—the gifts of love and 
tact combined. 

At last, at a late bedtime, all went off with their 
new treasures to Christmas dreams. 

Only the motherremained. Going into her little 
dressing-room she seated herself by the fire, in no 
mood for sleep. Perhaps she was recalling the 
many Christmas returns of the happy childhood’s 
life at home, of her kind husband’s tender care, 
and of gratified affection in her children, dimmed 
by some sorrowful memories of changing fortunes, 
ef sickness, and of care. Perhaps she recalled 
some Christmas eves which had been merry with 
children’s voices now long silent. But her retro- 
spect must have been a happy, a grateful one. 
Manifold bounties of wealth and affection had been 
hers through life. 

As she sat looking into-the fire, a gentle young 
daughter just entering on womanhood came quietly 
in, and seated herself on a low cushion at her 
mother’s feet. Then in that silent hour she told 
her mother for the first time that “ she hoped she was 
“ Six weeks ago,” she said, “I asked 
God to help me, and I believe he has.” Whocan 
describe that mother’s emotions? Was not that 
timid confession her most precious Christmas gift? 

All her other gifts would wear out, decay, or fade 
before her, or she must one day leave them in 
death; her silver, her gems, all her treasures of 
art and luxury are hers but for a time, but this gift 
is to he eternal, Gifts are of worth in proportion 
as they are the representatives of value or affec- 
tion. This gift was the representative ef “the 

arl of great price,” of “the treasure in the 

eavens that faileth not.” 

Many times a year in pleasant homes is repeated 
the question, for Christmas, New Year’s, birthdays, 
apniversaries, or partings, “ What shall we give 
mother?” Then memory is searched and invention 
racked to think of some new and valued token. 
Children, think of this daughter’s Christmas gift to 
her mother! Have you ever offered such a one 
te yours? Could you offer one so precious to her 
heart? Will you not give her now in the early 
year this new, yet everlasting joy ? 

From Tue Country. 





THE LITTLE SILVER-MINER. 


Do any of our little readers remember James S., 
and the story his Aunt Mary told him about 
Geordie Stephenson, the little coal-miner ? 

James. thought a great deal of that story, and 
wanted to talk some more with that good Auntie 
about it; but like many other children, he didn’t 
like to talk “ before folks,” and it was a long time 
before he chanced to find her alone. It happened, 
however, on this wise. 

Christmas afternoon his father and mother with 
little Harry were geing out on an excursion of 
pleasure, and invited James to go too. But when 
he found that Aunt Mary was not tg be of the 
party, he declined, thinking he should enjoy him- 
seif far more in a home chat with her. 

About dusk he enscenced himself in the warm 
corner of the parlor, and, according to expectation, 
Aunt Mary soon made her appearance there also. 

“Good! I’m glad you’ve come down, Aunt 
Mary,” he exclaimed, as she entered the room; 
“T’ve been wanting to talk with you ever so long.” 

“ About what?” 

“ About that remarkable boy you told me of one 
evening. The fact is, I think, he was a rare fel- 
low-——you don’t find many such.” 

tp 

“Not among poor folks, anyway. You might 
walk through the whole of our ward, and among 
all the loafers you wouldn't pick out one like him. 
Poor boys are most always good-for-nothing little 
rascals,” 

“Oh, no, James. It is true there are very many 
depressing influences around the poor, which hinder 
the development of virtue and talent. But where 
there is a heart animated with noble impulses, taste, 
or genius, it will show itself. It will shoot up 
from the mass of ignorance, vulgarity, and vice 
around it, and appear more striking and beautiful 
for the contrast. Do you remember those splendid 
searlet lilies you admired so much in the Berkshire 
fields last summer? You thought they did not 
rightly belong there with clover and dandelions, 
asters and hardback, and all those common herbs 
and plants, but #hould be transplanted into the 
garden. So nature furnishes some splendid spec- 
imens of grace and beauty, of goodness and great- 
ness, among the masses of the poor, hard-laboring 
people.” 

“ Yes, I suppose so,” said James, thoughtfully. 

“George Stephenson was a specimen of mental 
greatness: but I can tell you a story of another 
little miner, who was as remarkable for moral hero- 
ism, if you would like it,” added Aunt Mary, as if 
she was in doubt on that score. 

“ Like it?—oh! glory, glory, hallelujah,” shouted 
James, rising in his eestasy, and clapping his hands 
vigorously. 

Do not be shocked, little reader, James did not 
intend any profanity—he was only giving vent 
to his delight in the words of the popular John 
Brown song. That chorus seems peculiarly adapted 
for the demonstrative raptures of children. 

Nieolas—I won't eall his other name, it is so 
hard to speak—was a little Hungarian boy, and 
worked in the silver mines of his native mountains. 
His mother was dead ; his father had been lamed by 
a dreadful accident; his only sister, Teresa, was 
deaf and dumb ; and the whole care and support of 
the family came upon Nicolas and his little brother 
Michal. They both worked in the mines, but 
Nicolas, who was then fourteen years old, was like 
&@ man, ro steady, industrious,andthoughiful. The 
hours of daylight, which he had to spend in the 
dark passages of the mines, were long and tedious, 
and when he came home at night he was very tired ; 
but he loved his sick father and poor, unfortanate 
little sister very dearly, and he devoted himself to 





| that either the quick instincts of love or native { 
tact had been wanting. But others were what 


been blocked up. It was a vein of the 


time he was thinking not of himself, but of others. 

Bis Nesies a Se endid piece of the ore, and 
e tor. Ashe 

his fellow-laborers, he cried, holding up the b iant 

“T have. found a mine! [| have found a 

mine!” and rushed on. 


and abashed, and knew not what to do. 
rough rock looked as if it had never been touched. 
The inspector was very angry, the miners laughed 
rudely, and poor Nicolas sat dewn and cried. 

“T am sure I found it,” he said, when he had told 
his father all about it atnight. “I knew it was 
not a dream, for these was the piece I knocked off. 
But it’s very strange.” 

All his bright anticipations had vanished, and 
di intment and chagrin had taken their place. 
Poor las was very, very unhappy. : 
One evening, some time after this, he was coming 
from work a little later than the other miners, when, 
as he came near thissame he thought he saw 
a light and heard noises. His heart beat so that he 
could seareely breathe,-and as he came nearer, and 
heard distinctly the sound of hammers and the 
voices of men, he almost fainted away. For what 
de you think? The place was open, and there 
‘were six of his fellow-workmen as busy as they 
could be, breaking off the ore, and stowing it away 
in bags. 

“ A lucky plan of mine it was,” he heard one of 
them say, “to block up the hole after the lad found 
it. How mean the little fool looked when he 
couldn’t find the spot!” 

And then they talked of the great riches they 
should scen have, when they should no longer 
have to work so hard and fare so poorly with their 
wives and children. 

Now Nicolas understood the whole, and he was 
shecked indeed when he learned their dreadful 
wickedness. He was afraid to speak, for he believed 
they would kill him if they knew he had found 
them out, so he went quietly home, thinking all the 
time that if he kept it to himself, and allowed these 
wicked men to cheat the owners of the mine out of 
this great wealth, that he was as bad as they. 
But what ought he todo? He never slept a wink 
all night. His father was so ill just then that he 
was unwilling to excite him with the story, and he 
had no friend to whom he could apply for advice. 
But he had been taught to pray ; so as he lay upon 
his low, hard bed, he kept asking God to teach him 
what was right, and to help him do it. 

The next evening he lingered purposely until the 
other miners had gone from their work, that, if 
possible, he might learn something more of this 
strange proceeding. He found the aperture again 
open, and leaning down could see and hear all that 
was going on. He became so engrossed listening 
that he quite forgot himself, when his lantern 
slipped from his hand, and fell with a rattling noise 
down the rock to the ground. He was discovered! 
In another minute he was dragged into the vault, 
and the poor child was all alone at the mercy of 
thieves. No, not alone, for God was with him. 
The God who sent his angel and shut the lions’ 
mouths that they should not hurt Daniel—the God 
whe would not let the fierce flames devour his 
servants who were cast into the heated furnace, 
will never forsake the poorest and weakest of his 
children. Even a child Who tries to do right will 
be the object of the Almighty’s care and deliver- 
4 ance. 

“So you have found us out, and we have found 
you out, too, you little wretch of a spy,” one of the 
men said. “An at you mean to do with 
your knowledge ? ~Swear now that you will not 
tell of us.” 4 

“I will swear no such thing,” answered the 
brave boy. 

“Save him the trouble,” said another. “Seal 
his mouth with silver and gold, and he will be still 
enough.” 

“T will not have your silver and be a thief,” he 
eried. 

“You needn’t,then. These walls are thick, and 
it’s a long way to daylight,” said the first speaker, 
fiercely. 

The poor child trembled in every limb. He 
knew what his fate must be. 

“Think of your father and Michal and little 
Teresa,” said one of ‘the men, more tenderly. 
-“ They might be sorry not to see you again.” 

Nicholas fell upon his knees and cried, but was 
as firm as the rocks around him. 

“I will do right,” he said, when he could speak, 
“and may God help me and them,” and then he 
clasped his hands and prayed—net to those cruel, 
wicked men around him, for that would have been 
in vain. But #6 one ever yet lifted the voice of 
prayer to God and was unhearg. He was still 
engaged in praying when he heard the words, “ We 
have enough to last six months—we can afford to 
wait,” and looking up he saw the men going out 
one by one with their lamps and tools. 

“ Youshall have the place all to yourself, laddie,” 
said the last one; “which is fair enough, since you 
found it.” 

Then he heard them building up the hole on the 
outside, and he was all alone sealed up in this rocky 
tomb. Precious rhetals were glistening all about 
him, but all of it together would not purchase for 
him life or comfort. He was in an agony. 

“Oh, God,” he cried, “I tried to do right. Have 

mercy upon me, and help me to die bravely.” 
_ Then a thought flashed across his mind. The 
image of his dear dead mother seemed to rise before 
him, and words of instruction which he had heard 
from her lips eame freshly to his memory. One 
thing he distinctly recollected was this—“If we 
want God to help us we must do everything we can 
to help ourselves.” 

“Who kn ” spoke Nicholas to himself, “but 
I may get out somehow ?” 

The men had left him his light, and in his 
leathern pouch was a remnant of his dinner, a piece 
of bread and k sausage. He sat down and ate 
it to give him strength, and then he began to look 
about him. He knew all about these mines, and 
he judged from the part of the passage where he 
worked every day, and into which this chamber 
opened, that he must be very near the side of the 
mountain, « ite to that at which he entered. 
He considered, too, that probably the people who 
had worked the mine in olden times had used an 
entrance to this place nearer than that by which 
he had come in. If he could only find that en- 
trance! He leoked about until he found an old 
mallet, and with that he began his search. He 
tried with blows every inch of that solid wall, 
listening for the sound with a well-practiced ear. 
At last his} hammer mict a soft plaee, and clearing 
it he found R was the mouth of an opening almost 
level with the floor, but very small. He worked 
away, digging out the dirt, for he was struggling 
for life, and soon made a place large enough to 
crawl into upon his hands and knees. He fastened 
his lamp securely about his neck, and entered, 
working his way slowly and wearily along—for 
hours which he never ceunted until long after that 
herrible night. At last he saw a gleam of light. 
The passage widened, and he found he could staad 
up, and lifting his eyes he saw a star shining over- 
head. He was at the botiom of a dry deep well on 
the opposite side of the mountain. 

But he was safe—and the first thing he did was 
to drop on his knees and thank God for helping him 
so far.. Then he waited for daylight, and slept. 

But this well was in 2 very unfrequented place, 
and it might be long before any one should pass. 
The hours i 









beautiful may often be found where you least ex- 
pect it, and though it be like many a gem in- 
closed in the rough rock, its value is none the less 
for that. And when you are among the poor, if 
you are looking about you for good rather than 
evil, you will be much more likely to — * 3 





Selections. 


THE WELL OF ST. KEYNE. 


A we tt there is in the west country, 
And a clearer one never was seen ; 

There is net a wife in the west country 
But has heard of the well of St. Keyne. 


An oak and an elm-tree stand beside, 
And behind doth an ash-tree grow, 

And a willow from the bank above 
Droops to the water below. 





A traveler came to the well of St. Keyne; 
Joyfully he drew nigh, : 
For from cock-crow he had been traveling, 
And there was not a cloud in the sky. 


He drank of the water so cool and clear, 
For thirsty and hot was he ; 

And he sat down upon the bank, 
Under the willow- tree. 


There came a man from the house hard by, 
At the well to fill his pail, 

On the well-side he rested it, 
And he bade’ the stranger hail. 


“ Now art thou a bachelor, strdnger ?” quoth he ; 
“ For an if thou hast a wife, 
The happiest draught thou hast drank 
That ever thou didst in thy life. 


“ Or hath thy good woman, if one thou hast, 
Ever here in Cornwall been ? 
For an if she have, I’ll venture my life, 
She has drank of the well of 8t. Keyne.” 


“T have left a good woman who never was here,” 
The stranger made reply ; 

“ But that my fortune should be better for that, 
I pray you, answer me why.” 


“ St. Keyne,” quoth the Cornishman, “ many a time 
Drank of this crystal well ; 
And before the angel summoned her, 
She laid on the water a spell. 


“Tf the husband of this gifted well 
Should drink before his wife, 
A happy man thenceforth is he, 
For he shall be master for life. 


“ But if the wife should drink of it first— 
God help the husband then!” 
The stranger stooped to the well of St. Keyne, 
And drank of the water again. 


“You drank of the water, I warrant, betimes ?” 
He to the Cornishman said : 
But the Cornishman smiled as the stranger spake 
And sheepishly shook his head. 


“T hastened as soon as the wedding was done, 
And left my wife in the porch ; 
But i’ faith she had been wiser than me, 
For she took a bottle to church.” 





CAN WE SUFFER FOR CHRIST? 


Tuer: is no gift or grace of God more valuable 
than fortitude. It is that holy bravery which dares 
to work for God, even though it leads us through 
paths of sorrow. We have all felt our pulses beat 
with vehement speed as we have read those stories 
of the old martyrs, and perhaps half wished we 
might thus witness for Jesus Christ. The days of 
martyrs have not passed away—true, there are no 
fires of persecution, no cruel cross of scourging and 
imprisonment for the Lord’s sake. There is, how- 
ever, a fierce trial of faith ; every member of the 
church is put to the test, whether he will be loyal 
to his Master or not. The world will try him, and 
the trial will be as hard to bear as the more cruel 
one of outward suffering and death. There are 
many truths committed to us by our Savior, which 
the world rejects. A people who call themselves 
Christians in name, deny Christ; they deny his 
Gospel, they deny his church, they deny his sacra- 
ments, they deny his grace; well-nigh one-half of 
all modern religion is founded on denial. There is 
no doctrine, no duty, no rule of life, which some 
man does not deny. We, who are members of 
Christ’s holy church, are called to witness for him. 
Yes, to witness for him. We are surrounded by a 
world who at best have only a dim, wavering faith 
in any truth. Here there comes the suble tempta- 
tion ; it will do no good to stand firm—“ Yield a 
little, and temper the faith to the times, and we shall 
be popular.” The tempter whispers this to the 
lonely missionary whose heart is weary; to the 
city clergy, surrounded by worldliness and sin; te 
the disciple of Christ, who is afraid of being thought 
a bigot. Do we know how to bear and suffer for 
Christ? Is our honor dearer to us than the Lord’s 
honor? In this West the church is laying the 
foundations of a work which shall last when our 
names are forgotten. We have no right to temper 
“the faith once delivered to the saints” to the 
changing opinions of the times. It is always ex- 
pedient todoright. The true heart will be esteemed 
even by his open adversary. If the love of @hrist 
fill all our hearts, there will be no er of offend- 
ing the weak. But suppose men do misunderstand 
us, is there not One who knows the love of a loyal 
heart? It is our work to be faithful witnesses for 
Christ and his church. We must ask grace to 
work—to bide our time, and die. So falls the seed 
into the ground; in due time God will give the 
harvest. It needs love: We must not mistake 
obstinacy for bravery, nor self-will for loyalty, nor 





clear heads to receive, and warm hearts to treasure 
the truth. No doctrine must be @ eold dogma; it 
must be a living truth. The love of Christ will 
help us to be loving, yet loyal andtrue. The dark- 
ness will pass—the morniag willeome. The Lord 
shall bless us—we shall learn the blessedness even 
of that suffering which gives us a closer fellowship 
with Christ through his chureh.—Chicago Record. 





CHARACTER OF THE GENTLEMAN. 


I nave stated already that the forbearing use of 
power is a sure seria he oy ame al! —- 
as We may say we . . 
social cc Laatste. tee of the touchstones of 
genuine gentl ip. The er which the 
husband has over his wife, in whieh we must in- 
clude the impunity with which he may be unkind 
to her; the over his children ; the old ever 
the young; and the young over the aged; the 
strong over the weak; the officer over his men; 


trate over the citizens ; the over the em- 
ployed ; the rich over the poor ; the educated over 
the unlettered ; the experienced over the confiding ; 





our crude opinions for matters of faith. We aced _ 
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speak of it to a fallen fell 
soon see whether he be, in 
& gentleman or not. The 
needlessly and unceasingly ri 
@ wrong he may have commi 
can not only forgive, he can { 
for that nobleness of soul and 
ter which impart sufficient st 
be truly past. He will never 
the knowledge of an offense, : 
fortunate exposure of weakne 
to enjoy the power of humi 
A téue man of honor feels ht 
he cannot help humbling oth: 
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Tur Lord, the Lord my sh 
And go can never I 


reene pas 
By waters stille and sw 
He guides my feet. 


He me revives ; leads me 
Which righteousness do 
For His name’s sake. 
Yea, though I should thro: 
Of ceath’s dark shade, | 
Noe whitt feare ill. 


For thou, deare Lord, thor 
Thy rood and thy staff t 
© comfort me :— 
Before me thou a table se: 
Even when foes’ enviou 
Dothe it espy. 


Thou oil’st my heade ; tho 
Nay more, thou endless: 
Shalt give me food. 
‘To Thee, I say, ascended | 
Where thou, the Lord of 
Dost hold thy hall. 





MUCH MAY BE DONE 


“Here, my little son,” s: 
little Hebrew boy in a sport 
penny; buy something for r 
an article of such a kind the 
self, give some to a guest, a 
home with me for my family 

The witty boy went and b 

“Sait!” exclaimed the Atl 
you te buy me salt!” 

“ Quite right,” answered 
did you nottell me to buy yor 
you might eat yourself, ha‘ 
and also some to take home | 
is the article that answers t 
eat your fill, give to another 
to eat, and have a good supp 
your famnily.”—Hebrew Stor 





INTERIOR C 
in his “Answer to th 
Poetry ?” Leigh Hunt says: 
cultivate above all things i: 
he has to avoid, like poison 
false. He will get no goo 
earnest at the moment. H 
innate and habitual ; born + 
his most precious inheritance 
The thought that love 
dowry, must be borne abo 
soul, ruling and engrossing 
upon the strings of the lyre 
and lofty numbers, is a not 
ness of the great poet cannot 
be real. If he paints the pi 
must be because, with kee! 
he has observed it and copie 
must be the candid observe: 
that he may sing worthily 
careful to shut out the false 
unlooked-for moment they cc 
Is not the sentiment | 
reacher of the everlasting 
e must shun as poison th 
must “cultivate love and 
other men and those of all 
feel that he can “ get no go: 
earnest atthe moment.” Ff 
solemn to be thus lightly d: 


~.earnestness which befits i 


donned or doffed at pleasu: 
power or is absolutely ni/.— 
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A DOWN-EAST 
{* Ernan Spixe” contri 
Transcript a sketch of his 
The first cases he was cal 
ones—the criminals being a 
respectively. | 
“Hev you formed any 
prisoners ?” said the judge. 
“ Not particular agin the 
hate niggers as a general p 
hanging this here old wh 
he killed Mr. Cooper or no 
“Do you know the natu 
axed me. 
“J orter,” sez I, “I’ve 
begun to swear when I wa 
“ That'll do,” sez the cla 
sez he, “ you won't be wa 
sez the clark, sez he. 
“What!” sez I, “ain't 
all?” 
“ No,”’ sez the clark. 
“But I'ma jowryman,” s 
the nigger onless I’ve sot o 
*“ Pass on,” sez the clark 
* But,” sez I, “ you, mis 
you say; I’m a regular 
Drawed aout of the box b 
“T’ve allers had a hankeri 
naow, when a merciful dis 
provided one for me, you & 
Ar this your free institu 
teenth century? And is tl 
somebody hollered, “ Silen 
“The Court be —!” I 
"fore a couple of constable 
the twinkling of a bed-p 
stairs into the strect. 
Naow, Mr. Editor, let 
comin’ to, when jewrymen: 
kin be tossed about in 
‘Cancers, Mormons, Spiri 
panicks—whare are they 
a principle upsot. As ar 
of no greataccount ; tain 
as an enlightened jewryn 
down stairs by ptofane h: 
right to sit on a nigger- 
pillows of society were : 
on the hull state 
speakin’, kicked daown | 
the land I'll have this cas 
habeas corpus or i¢kscy | 





THE TAILOR AX 
MOR 


‘* Answer a fool according & 


An Athenian, passing t 
salem, found a broken mc 
to show his wit, he wen 
and addressed him thus 
puta h on this morte 

I will do,” ~e 
provide me with thread « 

So saying, he offered } 
of which to make the thr 

In like manner did ano 
@ fool according to his fo 

% me some cheese 
Athenian to a little boy 
‘was told. 

“ Now, my little son,” 
tell me also which of thi 
milk of white cows, and 
cows!” 

“Ah!” replied the bo 
am; show me first whic 
black hens, and which 
Stories. 
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He me revives ; leads me the way, 
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ble river, mm after great exertion landed on the 


opposite bank, seven miles below the encampment. 
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Melbourne lost no time in taking measures for the re- 
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his family were suffering for the necessaries of life. 
“ Money !” replied the steward, “ you preach for 





name will be remembered in the annals of Australia 
until the name of the mother-land is forgotten. If 
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you might eat yourself, have enough for a guest, 
and also some to take home for your family? This 
is the article that answers the purpose. You can 





was dumfounded to find, on reaching Calais, that 
men, women, and children all spoke French. In 
the hight of the perplexity which this occasioned, 





task before, and died in the attempt, would make up 
a little. army. No forlorn hope that ever stormed a 
breach and fell in the arms of victory ever died a more 
hereic death than this to which the immense loneli- 
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better for that, 


nan, “ many a time 


false. He will get no good by proposing to be in 
earnest at the moment. His earnestness must be 
innate and habitual ; born with him, and felt to be 
his most precious inheritance.” 

The thought that love and truth, the poet’s 


ners. 
possess true honor and true felicity. When your 
mortal part shall descend to the dust, your spirit, 
commended into the hands of God your Savior, 


Son of God, the divine Redeemer, the hope of sin- 
Believe in him; live to him; thus shall you 





romance of war, the delight of battle, the chivalry of 
the camp, the prilliant spectacles and entraneing 
pageantries—the trade or tournament of kings, the 
recreation or profession of aristocracies, the folly or 
the servitude of peoples! Far may be the day when 
humanity will put the heroes of bloodless and tearless 


the North and the South. 
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The royal mail steam-ship Ethiope, with mails from 
Fernandc Pow étc., has arrived at Liverpool, after a 
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that he may sing worthily of men. He must be 


careful to shut out the false and fleeting, lest in an 


meeting 
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work ;”—if this is the life and death of true heroes, 
Australia may begin her hero-worship where other 


lieved that he had either perished from the sickness 
and fatigue incident on his explorations, or that he 
had fallen a victim to some of the savage tribes of the 
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‘Transcript a sketch of his experience as a juryman. 
The first cases he was called to try were capital 
ones—the criminals being a German and a “ nigger” 
respectively. } 

“Hev you formed any opinion for or agin the 
prisoners ?” said the judge. 

“ Not particular agin the Jarmin,” says I, “ but I 
hate niggers as a general principle, and shall go for 


journals, first with the eyes of an Englishman, and 
then with the eyes of an American. 


As an Eng- 
lishman he felt that his country had been disgraced 
by these venomous and brutal effusions, and if he 
had been an American, and had thought that such 
articles were a true expression of British feeling, 
he should have desired the chastisement and hu- 
miliation of sucha people. No thanks, then, to the 
press, that we had peace instead of war, excepting 


weak to trace distinctly their returning track, and 
while searching partics were making ready at Mel- 
bourne, the leader of the explorers and another of his 
comrades were slowly dying. Of the three who 
parted for a while to seek for provisions from the 
natives, one returned companionless, and was finally 
discovered almost at the point of death by Mr. Howitt. 

It is impossible te read without emotion the last 
simple records of these enduringmen. “ We reached 


prayer and sitting during the singing ; others, in ac- 
cordance with the innovating spirit, have reversed 
these attitudes, sitting at prayer and standing when at 
praise; while a third class present a painfully hetero-* 
geneous aspect, inasmuch as 2 half or more of the 
Inembers may be seen seated when singing, and the 
other moiety standing ; while during prayer they are 
still more diversified : sitting with head bowed down— 
sitting erect—standing bent forward or bolt upright. 
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Terra, upon Allen’s system, can be obtained. at No,..22 Bond 
street. By this method, the teeth, gums, roof, and rugs of the 
mouth are so accurately formed ag to display a perfect prototype 
of the natural organs, restoring the Tavuz EXPRession of the mouth 
and original contour of the face. 

It is the hight of art to conceal art. This we do most positively, 
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“Do you know the natur of an oath ?” the clark 
axed me. 

“JT orter,” sez I, “I’ve used enough of ’em. I 
begun to swear when I was only about—” 

“ That'll do,” sez the clark. “ You kin go hum,” 
sez he, “ you won't be wanted in this ere case,” 
sez the clark, sez he. 

“What!” sez I, “ain’t I to try this nigger at 
all?” 

“ No,”’ sez the clark. 

“But I'ma jewryman,” sez I, “and you can’t hang 
the nigger onless I’ve sot on him,” sez I. 

“ Pass on,” sez the clark, speaking rather cross. 

“ But,” sez I, “you, mister, you don’t mean as 
you say; I’m a regular jewryman, you know. 
Drawed aout of the box by the seclic man,” sez I. 
“T’ve allers had a hankering to hang a nigger, and 
naow, when a merciful dispensatory seems to have 
provided one for me, you say I sha’n’t sit on him! 
Ar this your free institutions? Is this the nine- 
teenth century? And is this our boasted”— Here 
somebody hollered, “ Silence in Court.” 

“The Court be —!” I didn’t finish the remark 
*fore a couple of constables had holt of me, and in 
the twinkling of a bed-post I was hustled down 
stairs into the street. 

Naow, Mr. Editor, let me ask, what aro we 
comin’ to, when jewrymen—legal, lawful jewrymen, 
kin be tossed about in this way? Talk about 


opposition of a host of venal contemporaries, main- 
tained their ground and spoken the language of 
courtesy and conciliation with such unflinching 
fidelity. No thanks, either, to the Government of 
this country, if it should appear that for three or 
four weeks they had been in possession of the as- 
surance of the Cabinet of Washington that a peace- 
ful settlement of the question was earnestly desired. 
In Mr. Seward’s dispatch of the 30th November 
there was a clear disavowal of the act of the United 
States oflicer—there was a distinct proposal to come 
to a friendly and amicable settlement of the ques- 
tion. Now, it was morally certain that the contents 
of this letter had been communicated to the British 
Government, and that without delay. It was not 
conceivable that that which was obviously intended 
for the information of the British Cabinet, would 
be kept back by the American Minister; yet the 
Ministerial organs had for four weeks subsequent 
to the arrival of this important document in this 
country, continued daily to influence the passions 
of the people, by representing that there was a 
deliberate design on the part of Mr. Seward to go 
to war with England; anda million of money, or 
more, had been spent in preparing for a bloody 
conflict with the people of the United States. -If 
this should prove to be the case, there were no 
words sufficiently strong iff Which to denounce the 
criminality of such an act, and the Minister guilty 


man dying of hunger. “The party here gone” were 
the depot party whoin the explorers had expected to 
find at Cooper’s Creek on their return. When these 
last words were written, the depot party were within 
fourteen miles, having only left the station that very 
day! The one survivor was living among the natives 
and well treated. It is, indeed, a deeply tragic but 
inspiring story, and it speaks well for the ‘“‘ Democ- 
racy” of Victoria, that they received the news of the 
fate of these explorers with as profound a sorrow as 
if the men had fallen amidst heaps of slain to the 
sound of drums and trumpets. In the Legislative 
Assembly at Melbourne, the Ministers immediately 
announced their intention to ask for a vote for the 
erection of @ monument to their memory. The 
leader of the Opposition moved, and the Secretary of 
State seconded the motion, that the remains of the 
martyrs should be brought to the capital and honored 
with a national funeral. We hope we shall be par- 
doned by our classical readers if we augur well of a 
Democracy that can pay such honors to such heroes. 
—London Daily News, Jan. 15. 


THE KNIGHT AND JESTER OF THE PERIOD. 


In days of old, when might was right, 
Each strong-armed but beef-witted knight 
Had a buffvon among his vassals, 
Bedecked with bells, and bobs and tassels, 
Whose scurril jest supplied the want 

Of wit in his superior, 


prayer is but a travesty upon knecling ; and though it 
may be well fitted for the abstraction of the thoughts, 
it is also promotive of drowsiness, and rather indolent 
looking.—Dumfries Standard. 


Tur Quaker Mayor at Cavrcu.—The Mayor and 
corporation of North Shields attended divine service 
in the paiish church on a recent Sunday morning, 
about which there is nothing remarkable except that 
the Mayor is @ member of the Society of Friends, and 
that he was escorted to the sacred edifice by the Ist 
Northumberland Artillery Volunteers and their excel- 
lent band. In the afternoon the Corporation accom- 
panied his Worship to the Friends’ meeting-house.— 
London Chronicle. 
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SEQUEL TO 
TIM, THE SCISSORS-GRINDER, 


By Mas. Mapettnz Lasiit. 





The thousands who have read the touching story of the “ SCIS-~ 
SORS-GRINDER” will welcome the above announcement with 
feelings of no ordinary pleasure. “Tim ” is a favorite with every- 





EMPIRE SPRING. 


The water of the Empire Spring is bottled with the utmost care, 
and packed in strong boxes suitable for exportation, by the sub- 
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Sold at Retail by all Druggists and Hotels generally. 


All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me at 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 

SOUTHERN DEPOT, No, 13 JOHN ST., NEW YORK, 
will receive prompt attention, 


The Corks ef all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 
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De®. BROWN’S PATENT BABY TENDER— 
the greatest invention in the world for the comfort and 
convenience of mothers and children. By a few simple 
changes the child has a Hobby Horse, Baby Jumper, Sleeping 
Couch, Ottoman, high or low Chair and Crib. Prices for the 
Ottoman styles, from $12 to $25. Standard, $8 to $12. Send 
i BROWN & CO., No. 544 Broadway, for desoriptive cir- 


STAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES. 
HENRY 8. LASS-STAIN 








Sipleot work for Sliding and Vostibale Doses 
AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF 





ALLEN & SON, 


AMALGAM BELLS, AT PRICES WITHIN 
the reach of every Church, School-house, Factory, or Fara 
in the land. Their use in all parts of the United States, for 
past two years, proves them to combine valuable qualities, among 
which are Tonz, Staznata, Sononousness, AN» DuRABiLiry 
Vinration, uncqualed by any other manufacture ; sizes, 50 te 
5,000 tbs., costing leas than half other metal, or 1234 cents per B., 
at which price we warrant them twelve months. Send for a Cis- 
celar. PRATT, ROBINSON & CO., 
late M. C. Cuapwiex & Ce., 
No. 190 William street, New York, — 


T° CLERGYMEN.—IF A CLERGYMAN 
will send me two letter-stamps to pay return postage, I will 
send him by return mail a Dollar package of my Inon AND SvL- 
pHer Powpsers. 1 have testimonials from a large number of 
clergymen commending their use. Rev. Dr. Lzonanp of Exeter, 
N. i, says: ‘‘ We have used Dr. J. R. Srarvonp’s Iron ame 
Sutpner Powpers over a year, and have confidence in them as @ 
TONIC, imparting to the system generally Strength and Viger, 
We have thoroughly tested them, and know there is not the sli 
est touch of quackery or imposture connected with them. 
are compounded by a potest oa beape yored sioleay.” and 
an accurate knowledge ‘ y, 
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No. 442 Broadway, New York, 
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a principle upsot. As an individual, perhaps, I’m 
of no great account ; taint fur me to say ; but when 
as an enlightened jewryman I was tuk and carried 
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of the country, he would not lose an hour after the 
meeting of Parliament, int demanding categorical 
information upon the whole subject, and in fixing 
the blame upon the official by whose guilt or 


This jester’s duty was to flatter 

His master's friends, his foes bespatter, 
And back him up in ev’ry matter. 

Now once again in days of steam, 


interest which attach to its elder brother, and in tracing the his- 
tery of our favorite up to the maturity of a Christian manhood, 
the author has done an invaluable service to the cause of sound 
morality and vital godliness, as related to the life of one who sat 
for the pictare, and yet lives to honor the Master, by a consistent 
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and addressed him thus: “Mister, be so good and 
puta h on this mortar for me!” 


So saying, he offered him a handful of sand out 


Athenian to a little boy, who went and did as he 
‘was told. , 

“ Now, my little son,” said the stranger,—*“ now 
tell me also which of these cheese are made of the 
milk of white cows, and which of the milk of black 








ey, the bugbear of pedants and cynical triflers at 
home, becomes, at its worst or at its best, in a fair 
untredden field. Coarse, loud, reckless, extravagant 


ous pu s, and of the instincts of law and order. 


with ships, those inexhaustible gold-fields, those bound- 
less pastures, are, or were yesterday, but the strip'and 
border of ees ons region of wilder- 
ness, Mount plain, and forest, peopled, if peopled 
at all, by a few scattered and starving savages, a de- 


race. 
Yet such is the fact, as we are painfully reminded 


for the present; but there is no knowing what the art 
of man may do to revive it. One circumstance 


favorite of Providence, for none but — > favorite 
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General “Welvs. 


THE WAR. 


"‘Twawx ‘God for the important victory which is the 
feature ‘of the war in this week's news! This is the 
capture of Fort Henry, at the intersection of the Ten- 
nessee River -and the Tennessee state line, 
by our gun-boats under Commodore A. H. Foote. 

Qn Thursday morning, Feb. 6, seven gun-boats, 
under Flag-Officer Foote, made an attack upon the 
fort, which is a regular bastioned earth-work, without 
casemates or bombproofs. It is set so low that its 

e is within four feet of the water level, and 
is commanded -by various hills near by, but itself 
commands.a.reach of the river two miles long. The 
Union fieet.eommenced.the atiack at 11% a.m., steam- 
ing-steadily into the.fire until within 300 yards, from 
which ‘close quarters ‘the firing was vigorously kept 
up until 1.40 p.m., when the fort, after a smart defense, 
surrendered unconditionally. Our prisoners are Gen. 

d Tilghman, in command, a colonel, two captains, 
and about 60 privates. Our loss is 9 killed, 23 
wounded, and 5 missing, most of them by steam from 
the’boiler of the :gun:boat Essex, which was pierced 
by a shot. 

The whole work was‘done by the gun-boats; Gen. 
McClernand’s brigade, which had been landed below 
the fort and had made a circuit to attack it in the 
rear, not arriving until two hours after the work was 
done. 5,000 rebel infantry, whe had been posted out- 
side the fort, ran away with Southern impetuosity 
when the fight began, and have not been heard from 
since. 

Strong columns of troops are pushing up the Ten- 
nessee to the aid of this expedition, and up the 
paraliel:valley of the Cumberland. Already we hear 
that our gun-boats have knocked to pieces the rail- 
road .bridge a few miles above Fort Henry, on the 
main railroad line from Memphis te Bowling Green, 
and we have assurances from Washington that this 
— is to be powerfully maintained, and rapidly 
and efficiently advanced. Its eperations have now 
turned Hardee’s left flank, as Thomas’s victory did 
his right; and_as that victory cleared Eastern Ken- 
tucky of rebels, so this one signifies their dislodgment 
from Western Kentucky, the severing of their line 
between ‘Columbus and Bowling Green, and the op- 
portunity of pushing at once upon Nashville, or of 
taking either of the rebel strongholds in reverse. It 
rests‘now with ‘the Federal generals to say whether 
the rebels shall be permitted to run away to the 
southward, or be shut up where they are with the 
option of starving or surrendering. Our gun-boats 
have cleared the Tennessee River as far up as Flor- 
enee in Alabama, capturing a gun-boat, and destroying 
various camps and means of transportation. The 
enemy have concentrated in considerable force at 
Fort Donelson, on the Cumberland, twelve miles 
across‘from Fort Henry. But it is epee that that 
post also is by this time in our hands. 

Our troops in Eastern Kentucky appear to be 
advancing in co-operation with this movement 
toward Nashville. We have indistinct reports that 
they are steadily penetrating across the mountains, 
toward Knoxville and the main inland railroad from 
Tennessee to Virginia, finding no opposition, a country 
almost depopulated and destitute of supplies, and 
transportation very difficult. And there is a rumor, 
whose ‘very existence is noteworthy, that the rebels 
at Bowling Green are retreating to Nashville. 

In Missouri, we have no information of any decis- 
ive oeeurrences. Halleck, at St. Louis, is quictly 
attending to his business, and selling at auction the 
property of secessionists who refuse to pay his assess- 
ments for the relief of Union refugees. No explana- 
tion yet reaches us of the disagreement about the 
command of “ Lane’s expedition.” Itseems probable 
that Hunter will command it, however, if he chooscs, 
as in fact he has aright todo. The rebel general, 
Price, is still at Springfield, and we have reports that 
Gens. Sigel, Curtis, Asboth, and Turner, in concert, 
are all direetiag their columns upon him, that a fight 
must take place in a few days, and even that he has 
already made a speech to his men and told them that 
they are surreunded and cannot escape, but must 
fight. But these are not yet authenticated. 

Frem the still more distant department of New 
Mexico, we receive just the same sort of news that 
has reached us before; of a force of hungry, ill-con- 
ditioned Texans, moving about with some idea of 
attacking Col. Canby, the U. S. commander, yet not 
doing it; while the colonel is quite at his ease, and 
confident of beating them, if they attack him. 

There has been no military movement in Virginia ; 
although important military oceurrences have varied 
the monotony of the department. Gen. Lander, the 
active commander of the division to Jackson, 
on the Upper Potomac, is said to be deeply irritated 
that McClellan has thrice refused to permit him te 
attack Jackson, once even reproving him bitterly ; 
and that the Government telegraphic censorship has 
nevertheless left the public to believe that Lander 
himself had done the retreating. And he is reported 
to have demanded to be relieved from his command, 
and to intend to throw up his commission. 

But far more important than this is the arrest and 
imprisonment in Fort Lafayette of Gen. Stone, which 
took place on Monday, the 10th, on charges of mis- 
behavior at Ball’s Bluff, correspondence and inter- 
course with rebel officers before and since that battle, 
treason in letting the enemy build a fort under his 
guns, and a treasonable design to expose his force to 
capture and destruction, under pretense of orders from 
Gen. McClellan,which had not been given. Stone is to 
be court-martialed. This vigorous measure gratifies 
far more than it surprises, and is consonant with Sec- 
retary Stanton’s firm and energetic patriotism. In a 
manner equally prompt, the Secretary on the same 
day sent to Fort McHenry an impudent fellow named 
Ives, a correspondent of The New York Herald, for 
intruding himself into the War-office, stealing some 
secrets, and threatening the department with the 
vengeance of his paper unless it should be granted 
“ special facilities.” 

The Merrimac is confessed by the rebels to be a 
total failure. She drew 24 feet to begin with, and by 
a miscalculation of 200 tons in fitting her, is now so 
deep in the water that she is good for nothing except 
as a floating battery, besides being “ hogged” or 
crookbacked by a strain in docking. 

Burnside and his brother commanders, after almost 
superhuman efforts, had on the 5th, Wednesday, suc- 
ceeded in hauling over the “bulkhead” or inside 
shallow passage at Hatteras Inlet, a sufficient num- 
ber of vesséIs for immediate use. The same day his 
gun-boats and troop-ships set sail for Roanoke Island, 
the first point of attack. Our only subsequent infor- 
mation is through the rebels from Norfolk, but it is 
good enough. Our forces attacked the island, and, 
after a desperate struggle, carried the rebel works by 
storm, killing 800 at least, and taking the rest, 2,500, 
prisoners, with O. Jennings Wise, the Governor’s son, 
wounded among them. The heroic old hangman 
Wise himself boldly ran away early in the fight. The 
rebels, as many as could, fled to the mainland, but 
Burnside, in a manner utterly opposed to the preced- 
ents, went instantly after them, ran them out of Eliza- 
beth City, which they burnt, and at the latest accounts 
was still pursuing in the direction of Edenton. 

The supposed expedition from Hilton Head toward 
Savannah seems not to have been of much importance. 
It is said that Commodore Dupont has found that the 
newspapers have defeated sundry of his plans by 
provokingly and prematurely explaining them; and 
that he will lay an emb wpon all vessels until 
some work which hevhas in hand shall be perfected. 
That is wise and right. 

Two important naval expeditions are rapidly pre- 

ring: Commodore Porter's mortar fleet at New 
Vork. most of which has already departed to some 
unknown rendezvous ; and Gen. Butler's expedition, 
for which several large vessels have sailed from Bos- 
ton, ahd others are preparing to follow from that port 
and New York. But of neither of these is the na- 
tion known, which is a fact to be most devoutly 
thankful for. . 

The rebels have, on their usual barbarous principle, 
refused to permit Messrs. Ames and Fish, our com- 
missioners, to visit and relieve our prisoners in their 
hands. 

On the whole, the complexion of the war is just at 
present highly gratifying; our center in Kentucky 
being already gp a prosperous advance, our extreme 
right in M ri being seemingly on the point of 
beating or driving out its opponents, and though our 
army at Washington does not move, yet while Federal 
successes Or advances are announced in many places, 
there is no news of any rebel success or advance, 
while the tone of their press shows deep dejection 
resulting from the extremity of their poverty and 
distress at home, and the serious reverses of their 
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State Rights,” and an “ exploded device.” Mr. Bright, 


}in a closing speech, while he jesuitically claimed to { 
fe in favor of the Union and of the Government, still 


did not admit that the present war for the su 
the nation was right, or that it ought to be upheld. 
This result is to a t extent due to ic opin- 


ion acting on the ate, a singularly slow and 
inaceessible body. 


On the 6th, after some discussion, and a forcible 
speech by Mr. Stevens, closing the debate, the Trea- 
sury note bill, with a few final modifications, passed 
$50,000,000 in'Treasury notes not beating interest, of 

,000 in Treasury notes not in ti) 
any desired size not below $5, and one-third of the 
amount to be substituted for the like amount of de- 
mand notes authorized July 17, 1861. These notes 
are to be receivable for all public and private demands, 
‘dues, and debts, and are exchangeable in sums of $50, 
er multiples of it, for twenty year 6 per cent. bonds, 
‘or for five year 7 per cent. bonds. The bill glso 
authorizes the issue of $500,000,000 of coupon bonds 
to run twenty years at 6 per cent., payable half-yearly ; 
to be a means of funding the Treasury notes and 
floating debt, and to be of not less than $50 each. 

A provision to pay the half-yearly interest in coin 
was struck out, but it is supposed that the Senate may 
restore it. 

On the 10th, a bill already passed by the Senate, 
was by the House, providing for the use of 
ten millions in demand notes now in the Treasury, 
until the new demand notes can be used. And as the 
150 million bill will undoubtedly soon pass the Senate, 
it may be considered that the Treasury department 
is in a comfortable state for the present. 

Mr. Simmons introduced a resolution that the Com- 
mittee on Finance inquire into the expediency of 
establishing a National Institution for Savings and 
for the fiscal agency of the Government; to consist 
of an agency to receive deposits of small amounts, in 
exchange for Government notes. 


of 


there is yet no action, and this honestest and most 
gecessary of all measures drags most heavily of any. 

Signs of general interest in the question are not 
wanting ; the Senate heard on the 7th the resolutions 
of the Wisconsin legislature, requesting the delega- 

m from that state to vote for abolishing franking ; 

there was a petition to reduce the fees of the New 

York naval officer and surveyor. 

The Senate Committee on Public Lands reported a 
bill to reduce the expenses of surveying and selling 
them ; and there was a debate on the subject of 
mileage, during which almost all possible views were 
expressed, except any man’s wish to have his own 
mileage reduced, but which finally ended in the pas- 
sage by the Senate of a provision introduced by Mr. 
Doolittle, reducing mileage to half the present rate, 
“by the most direct traveled route.” 

“The bill for reducing army pay also came up on the 
5th and 6th. Besides various other retrenchments, 
it reduces all army and navy pay ten per cent. during 
the war. In the debate, Senator Sherman objected 
to the bill as not thorough enough, and after sketch- 
ing the present unfavorable condition of the country, 
grouped the action which he desired as : 

1, Taxation, as far as possible on luxuries, to the 
amount of 150 millions a year; 2, legislation to re- 
duce salaries and pay and to prevent corruption ; 3, 
a ‘rigid scrutiny of public disbursements, and severe 
penalties for abuse of public money; and he at last 
recommended a reduction of the pay of members of 
Congress. 

The House Committee to investigate frauds in 
Governments contracts has published a sickening 
volume of more than eleven hundred pages, contain- 
ing a part of their discoveries in iniquity. Among the 
multitude of these villainies we note that criminal 
management lost the Government $30,000 in a 
single contract for cattle to Sibley, Tyler, Laughman, 
and Dyer, sub-let to Williams and Allerton of New 
York; that Riker, Yates, and Isaacs, officers and 
sutler of the Anderson Zouaves, and Kilpatrick, 
Lieut.-Col. of the Ira Harris Cavalry, worked a 
regular system of swindling Government by buying 
horses, wagons, etc., in New York at monstrous 
prices ; and that Rev. Sidney A. Corey is implicated 
with them; that Morgan, Mr. Welles’ agent to buy 
ships, let the Government be swindled by C. S. Bush- 
nell out of at least $20,000 by sheer falsehoods ; and 
many other like things. On the 7th, Mr. Van Wyck 
of this committee delivered in the House a long and 
striking speech, reviewing the work of the committee, 
and restating many of the more aggravated cases of 
fraud and extortion which they had discovered. 

On the same day, the 7th, Senator Hale reopened 
his batteries on Messrs. Welles and Morgan, Mr. 
Dixon replying in defense. Mr. Wilson moved, as a 
substitute for the resolution of censure, a resolution 
that to pay an agent who buys for Government by a 
commission on the amount spent, is “ unwise, inexpe- 
dient, and never to be resorted to except in cases of 
imperious necessity.” No vote was, however, reached. 
mthe 10th, the House requested the Secretary of 
r to state his views and opinions upon a reorgan- 
i of the U. 8. Medical Department, for the bet- 
re of the sick and disabled of the army and 


navy. 

Mr. Conkling, of the House, on the 11th, moved and 
carried a vote for an investigation of the reports that 
our countersign has been treasonably told to the 
enemy ; and that military information is frequently 
communicated to them. 

Emancipation petitions are still and one 

or two have been presented, req! gress to 
let the negro question alone, and to the war ; 
which would be very much like asking them to put 
out a fire without stopping the combustion. 
Mr. Sumner introduced resolutions which were 
laid on the table by 21 to 15, to the effect that the 
seceded states have as such committed suicide, and 
are in a governmental point of view vacani land, to 
be formed into territories with free constitutions, 
under which “ all the inhabitants thereof” will enjoy 
the rights of freemen. 

The remaining business transacted was quite mis- 
cellaneous. In the House, on the 5th, the Committee on 
Commerce reported that the “ reciprocity treaty ” with 
Canada ought not to be abrogated, but should be made 
more reciprocal. This treaty has raised the value of 
Canadian products 20 per cent.; and while it results 
in taxing Canada $25,000 a year, it taxes us $1,000,- 
000 a year, besides discriminating unfairly against us. 

On the 7th the Senate Judiciary Committee reported 
that Starke of Oregon was entitled to be sworn in. 
But Mr. Trumbull said, for the minority of the com- 
mittee, that this was not believed by all of them ; and 
it was accordingly ordered that the papers in his 
case be printed. Starke and Powell are no more 
reliable than Bright ; and it would be curious if the 
Senate should have power to expel a traitor after he 
is in, but not to keep him out. 

On the lith, Segar of Virginia was refused a seat 
by 85 to 40. , 

On the 5th, the Senate passed the West Point 
Academy Appropriation bill, and on the 7th the bill 
for constructing 20 iron-plated gun-boats, which 
latter passed the House on the llth. A resolu- 
tion was adopted on the same day, thanking Com- 
modore Dupont and his command for their achieve- 
ment at Port Royal. On the-10th, the House passed 
‘the Senate bill to have all ships used by the War 
department inspected previously by naval officers. 

e Civil Appropriation bill passed the Senate on 
the 7th, with a noticeable amendment by Mr. An- 
thony, giving a sum for investigating the preparation 
of flax as a substitute for cotton. 

On the 10th Mr. Crittenden introduced ia the House 
@ resolution, which was passed after being amended, 
providing for celebmting Washington's birthday, 
Feb. 22, by the reading of Washington’s Farewell 
Address, the Declaration of Independence, and Sec- 
Say Stanton’s order to the army after the battle of 
Mill Spi 


] ring, and a similar vote was passed next day 
in the Senate. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A most interesting fact in the moral progress of the 
country, is the introduction, so nearly at the same 
time, of provisions for the abolition of slavery into the 
legislatures of Delaware, Western Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. The plan of the Delaware 
emancipationists is a sufficiently safe one for them ; 
for it is to take effect only on condition that the United 
States will pay them $900,000, or about $500 apiece 
for their slaves, good, bad, and indifferent. That in 
Western Virginia has been suggested as part of the 
constitution of their proposed new state ; and that in 
the District of Columbia has been introduced into 
Congress, not without a fair prospect of success. A 
most striking contrast to the time, a few years ago, 
when the venerable John Quincy Adams seemed 
likely to be expelled from Congress for even nt- 
ing petitions for abolition ; and a change uld 
not have been anticipated eighteén mon d 
which the South have themselves brought 
which must be the precursor of many more 
deeds; and which should teach us faith, 












In the retrenchment department of our finances, 





New Hampshire, at Concord, Feb. 6, Paul J. Wheeler 

hung on ray tn Nas bon remedy Present 
on , the , 

Lincoln fo two we te ont pein nad 4 

But it admonishes him that he need not.look for any 
life. It would indeed be a most cruel act to 


evening of the 5th. 

Saturday, Feb. 1, the feat was accomplished of tele- 
graphing from Boston to Salt Lake 
ments were made to try to do the same between 
Halifax and San Francisco. 

A wise and necessary bill has been introduced into 
the New Jersey legislature, to establish a state military 
school to train competent officers; to receive free 
one pupil from each senate and assembly district, and 
others for a small fee. 

It is said that the preparations to manufacture 
sugar from the maple and the sorghum are so extensive 
as to — that in 1862 the North will almost supply 
herself. 

Prof. W. A. Larned of Yale College was seized 
with apoplexy on Monday, the 3d, while walking out. 
He was found and carried home, but died on the same 
day. He was 54 years old, and a laborious and faith- 
ful instructor and officer in the College. 

Carl Schurz has returned home ; he does not like 
to live in Spain, and thinks of not returning there. 

Mr. Seward has written a reproving letter to an 
enthusiastic Philadelphian, utterly refusing to be 
candidate for the Presidency. 

The legislature of Delaware has voted in both 
branches to discontinue the lotteries, whose den has 
been in that state, and which have so long encour- 
aged gambling all over the country. 





FOREIGN. 


Tue news from abroad by the Nova Séstian to Jan. 
24, shows clearly that most of the newspaper corre- 
spondents and many good friends of the United States 
anticipated early action by France, backed up by the 


federacy ; to consist either of a formal ignition of 
that rebel Government, or a demand, the alter- 
native of war, that our blockade be abandoned, or of 
both together. 

We have no doubt that Napoleon is ready te do 
this if he thinks it will pay, and that the English 
Government, as before in the Crimean war, in the 
Congress of Paris, in the Italian question, will be 
secondary to and acquiescent in his action. Various 
English politicians are also industriously making 
speeches for forcible interference 

But, on the other hand, Napoleon’s speech at the 
opening of the ¥rench Chambers said, as to America, 
merely, “The civil war which desolates America 
has greatly compromised our commercial inter- 
ests. So long, however, as the rights of neu- 
trals are respected, we must confine ourselves 
to expressing wishes for an early termination 
of these dissensions.” The London Times has 
turned a characteristic somersault and editorial- 
ly et interference ; The Liverpool Daily Post, 
South Wales Times, Western Morning News, Chester 
Record, Rochdale Observer, East Suffolk Mercury, 
Warrington Guardian, Salford Weekly News, Ayles- 
bury News, ot Chronicle, Essex Telegraph, 
Leicestershire ercury, Hampshire Independent, 
Leeds Mercury, Jersey Independent, Birmingham 
Journal, Northampton Mercury, Caledonian Mercury, 
and Sheffield Telegraph, for instance, all English 
provincial papers, come out firmly and decidedly for 
peace, and in handsome acknowledgment of the con- 
duct of the United States in the Trent case; it be- 
comes clearer and clearer that the party of English- 
men opposed to war is large and decided },and..above 
all, the spring is coming ; our fleets and armies are 
moving; the strength of the loyal states is for the 
first time to be shown ; already the signs of success 
brighten in the horizon; and therefore let us suppose 
that the rebel Confederacy is recognized; that a 
naval force does even come over to break the block- 
ad by arms; it is susceptible of arithmetical proof 
that we may so adjust matters that every port will be 
open—occupied by Federal troops ; and with wharves 
and channels all ready for friendly trade, what will 
the naval force find to do? 

The truth is that there is no sufficient reason for 
uneasiness at the aspect of our foreign relations ; 
and certainly there are many and accumulating 
reasons for believing that the worst is past, and that 
the strength and success of the Union at home will 
quickly — it far above any danger from abroad. 

The Duke of Cambridge is about to resign the 
office of commander-in-chief of the Bri hin 
and wiil have no successor. The War 1 
— after this give orders to each general 


g- , — bd 

In Liverpool, some time since, a great crowa gith- 
ered after two men who, some wag gave out, were 
Mason and Slidell. It was Mr. Tom Sayers and his 
circus manager. 

Our consul at Honolulu says that arrangements 
have been made to hypothecate the Sandwich Islands 
to Great Britain. 

M. Fould, the French minister of finance, has pre- 
sented to the Emperor his estimates of the national 
expenditures for the year 1863, and of the taxes 
‘which must accordingly be laid during 1862. We find 
nowhere what is the whole amount to be raised ; but 
only partial figures. He states the total deficit at the 
end of 1861 to be $201,600,000; but with the in- 
tended reduction of the army froin its present 446,000 
men to 400,000, and with additional taxes on pleasure 
horses and carriages, registration of deeds, and 
stamps, and on salt and sugar, he figures @ut a pay- 
ment of all current expenses without the need of a 
loan, and a near prospect of diminishing the deficit. 
But this report caused a considerable decline in the 
French funds. 

An English embassy has just returned from con- 
gratulating Radama II., new king of Madagascar, 
whose mother, the persecuting queen, Ranavolo, is 
dead. She has killed during her reign more than 
100,000 persons, sometimes 1,000 at once. She was 
an unflinching opponent of Christianity, and has exe- 
cuted about 2,000 Christians for their religjous belief, 
usually by crucifying them and letting them starve 
or be stoned to death while tied upon the cross. 
King Radama is a man of singularly enlightened 
character and goodness of disposition ; in every re- 
spect the opposite of his mother, even insamuch that 
the Englishmen of the embassy express a civilized 
fear that he will make a mistake, and not kill a rival, 
his cousin, who is in his power. 

It is said that Austria is about to say to the great 
powers of Europe that the attitude of Sardinia is one 
of perpetual menace, and to demand that she should 
disarm. Such a demand, if actually made, will go 
far to provoke another war. 

The confused wars between Buenos Ayres and the 
rest of the Argentine Republic are said now to have 
been brought to an end, by measures for reorganizing 
that republic, Buenos Ayres to be the leading 
member of it. fai 

In Peru, a revolution, like the great battle in our 
own country, is daily impending. Echenique wants 
to be President in place of the incumbent, Castilla. 
Some naval officers in the interest of Echenique, on 
the Peruvian war-steamer Ucayali, tried @o carry off 
Castilla from the watering-place of Chorrillos, and 
then to assassinate him; then ran away with their 
steamer, and being pursued, at last ran away from it, 
and it was carried back to Callao. 

From Mexico we have news to January 15, via 


Havana. The allied forces at Vera 
Cruz, having only quartered a part of troeps at 
Tejeria and Medellin, a few miles from the city. 


They have about 16,000 troops in all, while a force 
of 50,000 Mexicans is already upon their line of ad- 
vance toward Mexico. The allies have issued a 
proclamation to the people of Mexico, claiming the 
purest motives and calling on the Mexi¢ans to lay 
down their arms and submit to whatever the allies 
require. An ultimatum has also been to Presi- 
dent Juarez, with the separate de f each of 
the allies, some of them requiring com ce in four 
days, and being of a very peremptory Miramon 
has sailed from Havana for Vera Cruz, and expects 
to land somewhere on the coast. 
_ There is a report, through Acapulco and San Fran- 

cisco, and not yet certain, of quite a 
by the Mexicans over the Spaniards, r a five 
—_ fight, at the National Bridge, near Vera Cruz, 
in January. : 

A desperate civil war is said to have jbroken out 
in Venezuela, between Paez and Falcon. . 

Later foreign news down to the 81st of January : 

Mason and Slidell landed at Southampton, without 
~ Seenageaienn, and went respectively to London 
and Paris. 


There is no change in the si 

ville and. ge in situation of the Nash- 

3 ussell has replied to Mr. Seward’s Trent 
dispatch, denying some of its 3 
France has recommended 





English Government, in favor of the Southern o 


Commercial and Sinancial. 
TAXATION. 


Two millions of dollars is not a small sum. To 
spend that amount of money every day between sun- 
rise and sunset is a magnificent expenditure. It 
must leave the country, after the lapse of a single 
year, saddled with a debt of not less than seven 
hundred millions of dollars. The mere interest at 
7 per cent. is a larger sum than, till very recently, 
has ever been required for the purposes of this Gov- 
ernment. Te pay this interest, and to meet the ordi- 
nary expenses of the Government, will require in 
future, supposing that a single year will limit the 
necessity of creating debt, not less than a hundred 
and fifty millions annually. Ali this must come from 
taxation, direct or indirect, and that taxation must be 
increased in proportion as to amount, more than in 
proportion as to burden, to liquidate by installments 
the principal of the debt itself. At least a generation 
must pass away before we see the end of it. The 
number of persons in the whole population rich 
enough to pay their share of this tax without some 
abridgment of their luxuries, or comforts, or necessa- 
ries, is very small. The number of whom it will 
require an absolute personal sacrifice, includes almost 
the whole ; while they are a multitude who must 
deny themselves many things to which they have 
always been accustomed, must give to their children 
plainer food, poorer clothing, fewer comforts of every 
kind, and even fewer advantages of education, fewer 
opportunities of development for their physical and 
intellectual natures. Do the best we may, and there 
are millions yet unborn on whom this burden will 
bear very heavily. 

Nevertheless, it is a burden which we and they can 
bear. As a people we are rich, and the country we 
occupy is one whose resources as yet we have only 
begun to develop. The most civilized portion of the 
world depend upon us even now, in a large proportion, 
for the raw material of food and clothing ; and they find 
with us a market for one-third of their most profitable 
manufactures. They look to us to supply a large 
per-centage of the gold of commerce, and the»com- 
merce of the world is carried on largely in our ships. 
Yet, immense as our foreign trade is, it is small in 
comparison with the trade carried on among our- 
selves. Excepting in certain luxuries of tropical 
production, we feed ourselves ; the clothing absolutely 
necessary for our comfort is, or may be, of our own 
manufacture. Every article and utensil of household 
use we can make for ourselves; and we never need 
import another tun of coal, of iron, or of copper. Our 
agricultural and manufacturing resources are un- 
bounded, and our mines unfathomable. Our industry 
and ingenuity are untiring and unsurpassed, and in a 
continent too vast to have been even all surveyed, 
hardly a mile square has as yet been brought to the 
maximum of production... In all these are the sources 
of our future wealth—the fields, and mines, and 
work-shops, out of the fruits of which we are to grow 
rich and pay our debts. We appreciate without 
overrating our opportunities, our energies, and our 
industry, and therefore we are not appalled at an 
expenditure of two millions of dollars a day, or a debt 
of seven hundred or a thousand millions. 

Therefore it is that the people are ready to submit 
to immediate and prospective taxation. Congress 
need not hesitate to lay on the burden. How and 
where is cheerfully left to their wisdom—it being 
stipulated only that the burden shall be put where 
it can be borne most easily—on the luxuries of the 
rich, on the profits of business, and not, where it can 
be avoided, on the necessities and comforts of the 
poor. So it is asked that loans, and the interest on 
loans, shall be levied on the accumulated capital and 
the working capital of the country, and not, any. 
further than is necessary, on the daily wages of the 
working-man. But all are ready to be taxed accord- 
ing to their means, and each, according to his strength, 
is ready to put his shoulder beneath the load. 

But nevertheless we are a thrifty people, and like 
to get our dollar's worth for our dollar. We anticipaie 
at the end of the fiscal year a national debt of seven 
or eight hundred millions, and we Want to see some 
positive return for that enormous expenditure. The 
preservation of the Union, the establishment, beyond 
all danger, of a free Government, and the suppres- 
sion, beyond resurrection, of rebellion, will be cheaply 
y purchased at such a price; and, with the resources 

t our command, the present generation will see to it 
when the next comes of age, it shall start in the 
world with a Government honestly and economically 
administered, without a dollarof debt. But a divided 
country, a confederacy to be shared between enemies, 
and that purchased at the price we are paying for this 
war, is not what we bargained for. We are willing, 
nay anxious, to pay the money, but we want the 
equivalent—a whole country and a free country. Let 
the Government give the people the assurance, not 
in words merely, but in deeds, that this is to be the 
certain result, and it will get from warm and thank- 
ful hearts and open hands the response that has never 
yet faltered since the tattered flag of the Union was 
hauled down at Sumter. 








FINANCE AND MONEY MARKET. 


The event of the week has been the announcement by the Assist- 
ant Treasurer, Mr. Cisco, that his department would receive 
money (demand notes, etc.) on loan at 5 per cent., repayable ten 
days after notice. This is an important executive measure, as it 
will prevent any probable depreciation of the demand notes, and 
is a fit accompaniment for the new provision of making them 
legal tender, The banks are availing themselves of this, and on 
Saturday the Assistant Secretary received $500,000 on loan, which 
has been since augmented. The Treasury, of course, pays out 
again its receipts, as its requirements are very vy ; andas the 
banks keep receiving on deposit the same notes, all inconvenient 
accumulation of them is prevented, while the Government has the 
use of the money on loan. Thus a perpetual motion or circulation 
of notes can be kept up, which is what is wanted. The Treasury 
note bill, with the legal tender clause, having passed the House of 
Representatives, is before the Senate, where it will be doubtless 
passed, as necessity dictates it. Meanwhile, authority has been 
granted by a separate bill for issuing ten millions Treasury 
demand notes for immediate issue, which will be made as soon as 
the notes can be engraved. The public interest due 19th inst. on the 
7.30 Treasury notes will be paid in coin. The Treasury has leased the 
Merchants’ Exchange, with the privilege of purchase for $1,000,000, 
at a rental of $65,000 a year for three years, and the option of two 
renewals each of three years subsequently, paying the taxes and 
assessments. It will be used as the Custom-House from the Ist of 
May. The Assistant Treasury will remove to the building at 
present used as a Custom-House. 

The Assistant Secretary (Mr. Cisco) has called for better secured 
premises for the public property under his charge since the 
change of the medium from coin to paper. The premises at pres- 
ent occupied are not burglar-proof, 


The demand for money is much below the supply afforded by 
the contraction of business, and call loans are easy at 6 per 
cent. The range is from 5 to 7, the extreme figures 
beixg exceptions. The more favorable news of the pro” 
gress of the war, both in camp and in the councils at Wash" 
ington, strengthens the confidence of capitalists. There is rather 
more business paper offering for discount outside the banks, who 
are discounting very little. First-class names are in demand at 
low rates, viz., 5@6 per cent., which are much below the bank 
rates ; 60 to 90 days dates are taken at 5 to 6 per cent. ; 90 days 
te 4 months, 6@7 per cent., all indorsed. Single names range 
7@9 per cent. Bank discounts are decreasing rapidly. 

Specie is accumulating in bank, and now amounts to $28,200,000, 
though the export of gold was larger last week, amounting to 
$1,424,305, 

The premium on gold is 3°4@37% per cent., which brings out a 
large quantity from its hiding-places. 

Foreign exchange is very firm in proportion to the premium on 
gold. The range is 11434@115 for the best sterling bills. The 
higher quotation is almost nominal, and is mostly used for settling 
current accounts. Francs are 5@4.93%. The daily payments 
were much increased last week by the recurrence of rent day, 
and the payment of interest on the Pennsylvannia state loans—that 
state paying its interest in gold. 


STOCKS. 

The market, which had been depressed, on Friday became much 
and favorably excited under the influence of the war news from 
Kentucky and Tennessee, and the passing of the Treasury note 
bill with the legal tender clause in it: the adoption of which is 
strongly advocated by the majority of the Board of Brokers. On 
Saturday and Monday the heavy advance of the previous day pro- 
duced some reaction by the great amount of stock sold, even by the 


Th transfer books of the New York Central areelosed. The stock 


approaching par. United States coupon sixes are 9034. 

. The Bank of the Republic has passed its usual half-yearly divi- 
dend. 

DRY GOODS. > 

We notice some improvement in the trade. Jobbers are in the 
market, and there are buyers from the Middle and Southwestern 
states, as well as the far West. Cash is now the rule in trading, 
while prices are high and still tending up. Stocks are not heavy, 
and there is no pressure to sell—for goods being few, sellers can 
select their buyers. 
DOMESTICS. 





speculators for a rise, and the market at the close ruled very quiet. | 


of the Pacific Mail Steam-ship Company is very buoyant, and is. | 
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forward are readily taken. Medium-sized figures on dark 
grounds are the mest in demand. Staple cotton goods are firmly 
held with & quiet, steady demand: Very little iq Going for ex- 
pert, Shipments co China and India sem entirely suspended. 
A few goods are going to South America. Woolens are active. 
The Western trade is buying delaines freely, and jobbers are se- 
curing supplies of all the desirable styles. Fancy cassimeres are 
in demand, especially the new spring styles. Silk mixtures are 
attracting attention. Cloths are dull but steady, the stock not 
being heavy. 
FOREIGN Goops. 

The imports are increasing. The following is the official and 
comparative statement of the imports of foreign dry goods at the 
port of New York for the week and since Jan. 1 : 


Rotered at the port. sent27 $2,020 078 $1,785,885 

Thrown on mar vieseseee SyS8U,001 —"25150,731 1,676,305 
Since Jan. 1: 

Entered at the port.......-: $15,333,332 $12,078,935 $3,751,057 

Thrown on eet phd cccops 15,528,099 8,135,209 5,520,345 


The demand is also increasing. The chief imports are of wool 
ens. Very few silks come forward. Blankets are being largely 
imported. Staple silks attract more attention, chiefly for West- 
ern consumption. The lower-priced goods are alone wanted, 

There is a scarcity of leading styles of dress silks. Ribbons are 
quiet. British and Saxony dress goods are in good supply, and 
sell briskly, and cotton goods have a fair demand, owing to the 
higher prices of domestic goods. Cloths are dull for the most 
part, but are firmly held, as they cannot be replaced at cost. 
The importation of cotton is actively proceeding, and we are re- 
eeiving from Liverpool by nearly every arrival quantities of 
East Indian as well as American ‘dtton, which are being used 
together in the manufacture; but the necessity of importing 
from England gives an advantage to the European manufacturer 
over ours in spite of our high tariff. 


———— 
NEW YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


— + 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 
a ‘Tourspar, Fed. 11, 1862. 

Taz Beef Cattle Market is quite well supplied this week with 
what are termed good quality of Beeves, the scarcity of which, of 
late, has been a serious drawback to trade, buyers having been 
compelled to take inferior grades, which were really not in demand 
from.the retail trade, and thegg #eing very plenty, low priees 
have been paid. This week byteimess has been quite good—the 
receipts are moderate—about equal to the wants of consumers, 
and from one quarter toa half a cent per lb. advance has been 
realized. A number of droves were bought at Albany at pretty 
stiff rates, and operators in the line will be lucky to realize a com- 
mission on their stock. The advance is about equally divided 
between prices and the estimates of weights in the seller’s favor. 
We quote Premium grades at 9%c.; First quality at 8% @9c. ; 
Medium at 7% @7%c. ; and Common at 6c. Milch Cows are 
selling at $25@$35. Veal Galves hring 5 to 6 cents. Sheep and 
Lambs have arrived freely, and prices are 25@50 cents per head 
lower. Swine are doing better—a large ber are detained en 
the way, and contractors and shippers are competitors for the 
purchase of those here. We quote Western Dressed at 4% @4%¢c. ; 
City do, at 455 @4%c. 








REVIEW OF THE MARKET. 


PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 





Asurs—have been in fair request, at $6 374 for Pots and $6 25 
for Pearls. 

Correz.—The demand for Rio has been very limited, but prices 
are firm. The sales are only 500 bags at 184 to2ic. For St. 
Domingo there has been quite an active inquiry, and we notice 
sales of 3,050 bags for export at 14% to 14\%c. cash in bond ; and 
1,000 bags in Boston to come here on private terms. Other de- 
scriptions are quiet, and prices nominally unchanged. 

Corn.—A fair demand has prevailed in Indian Corn the past 
week, and prices improved slightly up to Friday, when the de- 
mand abated somewhat, and prices yielded, notwithstanding the 
material decline in freights and advance in exchange. The market 
closed heavy. The stock of Old is large, and as New is quite 
abundant, there is Jess confidence evinced in any permanent re- 
action, foreign markets being very well supplied. White has 
been in fair demand, chiefly for export, is not plenty, and closes 
firm. The receipts for the week are 30,000 bush., and the sales 
are 245,000 bush. 

Corron.—There is still only a moderate inquiry, and the mar- 
ket closes dull and heavy at 29 to 30c. for, Middling Uplands and 
do, Gulfs. 

FLovur.—Our market for Western Canal Flour the past week has 
been characterized by considerable variableness and a good degree 
of activity. The favorable news from Europe until Thursday, 
coupled with the light arrivals, the advance in exchange, and 
marked decline in freights, gave a decided impulse to the market, 
inducing an active speculative demand for forward delivery, 
and enabling holders to establish an advance of 15 to 25c. per bbl. 
on the low grades—the improvement the most noticeable in 
State brands. Subsequent advices from Liverpool proving less 
favorable, a portion of the advance has been lost and the consump- 
tive demand has abated, but the inquiry for March has been even 
more active and at rather better prices. The arrivals the past few 
days have increased, but have not exceeded the exports of the 
week, and hence we have to note a reduction in our stock of some 
Afty thousand barrels, which is: &boufour weekly consumption. 
The demand for the British provinces has improved, and this trade 
is likely to be quite active the resid@eof the seasom, Trade brands 
have improved, and have sold largéty, at an advance of 15 to 20c. 
per bbl., and our stock of these is much reduced ; {ndeed the ag- 
gregate stock is not above 200,000 bbis., which is limited for the 
season. At the close the market is steady. Canadian Flour has 
fluctuated with Western brands, and has sold quite freely, and at 
the close prices show an improvement of 10 to 15c. per bbl. South- 
ern Flour has also improved, and the prices have advanced 20 to 
30c. per bbl., with a stock much reduced. The sales of the week 
are 113,650 bbis., and the reccipts 52,870 bbls. Rye Flour has 
been in fair demand, in part for export, and is firm. Corn Meal 
has fluctuated very slightly, and has sold more freely. Buckwheat 
Flour has sold largely, and is firm—$1 75 to $1 90 per 100 bs. 

Freicuts.—Mueh heaviness and inactivity have prevailed since 
this day week, the rates have again declined, and are unsettled at 
the close. For direct ports very little has been offered, and we 
continue to quote 1@.@11ld. for Corn and Wheat to Liverpool ; 
Flour, 2/@2/3d. ; Corn 64 @74d. in bu’k and bags ; Wheat 7 @7 344. ; 
and Heavy Goods 22/6@27/6 ; to London, Flour 2/@2/3d ; Wheat 
74 @8d. ; and Heavy Goods 22/6@30/. 

Hops.—The demand is limited and confined to the local trade. 
Sales of 350 bales New at 16@22c., closing heavy. 

Lats—have been in improve@ demand, but at lower rates. 
Sales of 675,000 Eastern at $1 30,8 més, 

Lzap.—The market is dull and ‘heavy for foreign ; sales of 200 
tuns at $6 62% to $6 75. Galena is searce and firm. 

Lre.—Common Rockland hag been in good demand at 60c. cash. 
Lump has declined to 82% c. 

Lumper.—Eastern Spruce and Pine Timber is scarce, and 
prices are firm ; sales of 100,000 feet to arrive at $12, 3 mos. 

MoLassEs.—The market is dull and heavy. Sales of 200 hhds. 
Porto Rico at 30 to 42c., the latter for new crop; 100 hhds. Cuba 
Muscovado at 24 to 26c. ; 25 Barhadoes at 30 to 34c. ; and a smail 
parcel New Orleans at 5@c. By auction 30 hhds. new crop Porto 
Rico at 3lc., and 25 hhds. old do, at 2434 to 27 sc. cash. 

* Namis.—Cut are steady at 3ijc. 4.mos., $4 25 for Clinch, and 
13%c. for Wrought Horse, 6 mos , less a discount for cash. 

Nava Srorzs.—Spirits Turpenti#e has been quite dull, and 
prices have declined and are quite unsettled. Sales of 600 bbls. 
at $1 30@$1 40 ® gallon, cash, closing very quiet. Common Rosin 
has been more active, and a slight improvement has been estab- 
lished, Sales of 5,500 bbls, at $5 62}6@$5 87% per 310 ts. 
Other descriptions are scarce and held firmly. Sales of 800 bbls. 
Strained at $5 874 @%6 per 310 ts.; 300 do. Low No. 2 at 
$6 25@$¢6 50; and 350 do. Low No. 1 at $7@$7 50 per 280 bs. 
Tar is quiet but firm. Sales of 150 bbls. North County at $9 50 
per bbl, 

O1ts—have ruled quiet, but priées have not varied materially. 

Provisions.—There is little change to note in the value of 
Mess and Prime pork ; the former is held with increased confi- 
dence, and is in speculative request for future delivery at ex- 
treme prices, viz., $13 25 for Méssfor April, May, and June. In 
Prime Mess only a limited as been done ; the unfavor- 
able news from Europe effectualfy checking the demand, and 
prices favor the buyer at the close. Prime Mess Beef has been 
inquired for, and, with moderate offerings, the market has been 
sustained. India Mess is also scarce, and, in the absence of sales 
of moment, there is little changé,to note in our quotations. Ba- 
con has been offered very freely¥ ad, with less favorable news 
from Europe, prices have declined ; but at the close there is 
greater firmness, owing to the tpaterial advance in hogs ; these 
are quite scarce and wanted to complete contracts. The sales of 
the week are 7,200 boxes, in pd¥t for futuredelivery, Cut Meats 
have been in fair demand, chiefly for the home trade, and are 
rather firm at the close. Lard has been in brisk demand, chiefly 
for export, and is very steady at the close; the business has 
been mainly for export to Europe and the West Yndiés” Butter 
has ruled very quiet, and is rather lower, and closes extremely 
dull and heavy. Cheese is also lower and has been greatly 
neglected ; the demand mainly Yor Jocal use. 

Rick.—The inquiry for Carolina has been fair at 7 to 7}gc. 
East India is in fair demand ; sales of 1,200 bags at 5% to 6c. 

Sveans.—Raw has not been in very active demand, and since 
the dates of our last report prices are about \c. per Bb. lower. 
We quote fair og apepe dee and fair grocery do. at 7%&c. 
Sales of 2,500 hhds, at 5% to7%c. ; 400 Porto Rico at 6% to 
6%c. ; English Island at 6% te 6%c..; 250 boxes Havana at 7% to 
S30. ; 100 bags White Siam and 3,500 bags Brown Pernambuco on 
private terms. 


‘Waeat.—The upward tendency in our Wheat market adverted 
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ASHES—Dorr: 10 ® ct. of Sele, Oe 15 «— 





20 
aranh., ox, etc.— 16%a— 17 














val 
Ist srt 100% 6 37}a— — — 20 a— 2% 
Pen Ist sort... 6 25 a— — P. Cab, (dinest).— tee OE 
Cc LES—Durr: 4c. ® DB. era Crug ..... — 18%a— 1 
»....— — = > 2 t.— Sa 
Do. ’skCo. — 4@— Baff...— 
De. de. — a— 40 |Do. Kips, B pee, 1 0 «1 70 
Adam’tine, City.— 15 a— 20 |Do. dry-salted.. 1 10 q 115 
Adam’tine, Star.— 16 a— 17 dry..... 10 2115 
COAL—Dury: 30 @ ct. a ae —Dury: 24 ® ct. ad 
Liy. Orr'1@ch’n 5 50 a— — |Cuba, @gal....— 90 a— 95 
= siak’ _— a— Ha ic A ny ee 
MB cncsecses _-_— e — ee et. 
Anth’e @2,000B 450 a 5 00 MP aveacees — 2 ale 
COCOA—DvtY: FREE. 1860 ..,.....— 1 a— 16 
Marac’o in bd. B— 28 a— 30 epee —Il7 a 
Guayaquil inbd.— 18 a— 18%/HORNS—Durr; 4 ® et. ad 
Para, in bond... — a— — al 
St. Dom’o,inbd.— — a—— jOx, B. A. &R. 
COFFEE—Dutr: Rez.  & CL. _—- «~— 
Java, white, @B— 26 a— 27 |INDIGO—Dury: ® ct. ad 
) RES none. val 
ere —s > agen a a2% 
Laguayra.......— a— 24 |Madras ........ @— 
en +... 22 a— 2 |Manilla........ — 8 «2150 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 19},a— 20 |Caraccas....... _-— ee — 
COPPER— (Kuprer)— Dury :|Guatemala..... 75 2225 
Bolts and Braziers’, 25 @ ct,,[RON—Dory: 24 ® ct. ad 
Pig, Bar, and Sheathing, 2 
Sheath’ (suits) rife wtent 
g, pew, (s R «25 00 
ea ao a Bar. rittvnee @= «= 
Sheath’g, old...— 20 a— 25 |Bar,Nor.N.F.K.—— g— — 
Sheath’g, yellow— 25 a—— |Bar, Fork Stps.—— g—— 
Pig. Chile...... —— a—— |Bar, Sw.orsixe—— «e— ~ 
ie si _— Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 a— — 
DOMESTIC G00DS— Bar, Eng. ref’'d— — a— — 
Sht’s bn. % Byd— — a—— (Bar, Eng.com..— — e—— 
Shirt’gs, bid....—_— a—— |Sheet, Russia,ist 
" 8.I.do—— a— — qual. @B....— a— 
Shet’gs br. 4-4..— 14 a— 16 Eu.& Am.— 3%a— 53 
Shet’gs br. 5-5..— — a—— jLE Durr: ad val 
" bL44,..—-— a — or ened 1 a7 
" bil. 5+4,..—— a—— [Spanith........ 620 6 873 
Cilicoes, blue...— nom. oS PR _-— a $ 
Callicoes, y..— 10 a—15 |Sheetand -—-— 
Bf; Drills....... — 1% a—17 |LEATHER—(Sole)—Dorr .16 
Kent. Jeans....—— a—— et. ad val 
Satinets........—— a—— |Oak (S) Lt, PR— 26 a— 2 
Got Ordoc.i nom. [Oak anvy' c= 88 @— aT 
ot. Os.So. No. nom, _ a— 
0s,S0, No.2 nom. Oakydry hide —27 a— 2 
a nom, Oak, Ohio...... — 2% a— 2 
Cot. Yn. 5al12QB nom. Oak, Sou. Light— 22° a— 25 
Cot, Yn. 14420. . nom, Oak, all weightse— 31 a— 33 
Cot. Yn. 20 & up nom, Hemlock, light.— 19}ga— 2036 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, ..—21 a— 22% 
Alchohol ®@ gal..— 48 a— 34 jHi k, heavy— 21 a— 22 
Aloes @D...... — 9 ae 16 ; .—16 a— 18 
Aloes Socotrine.— 30 a— 45 |Hemlock, pr.do.— 11 a— 13 
ADUM .... 0000000 —— a— 2%/LIME—Durr: 10 @ct. ad val 
Ant’y, reg.cash.— 14 a— 15 [Rockland com..— —_ a— 65 
Argols, refined..— 29 a— 34 |Lump......... —— 4100 
Arrowroot Berm— 28 a— — |LUMBER—Durr: 15 @ 
Arsenic, powr..— 3 a— 3%} ad val. Product of N. Amer. 
Assefatida...... — 5 a— 2% Colonies YFREE. hol 
Balsam Capiva — 40 a— 50 rices , 
Balsam Tolu. ...— a— 70 |Timber, W.P.® 
Balsam Peru..—1 25 a1 30 cub, ft........17 75 @20 00 
Berries Pers....— 10 a— 12 |Timber, Ne 30 a— 35 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12%|\Timber, GI. We. 32 a— 37 
Bi-Carb. Soda...— 4%a— —_ |Timber, Geo. YP, 
Borax, refined .— 18 a— 18%) (by car) @c.ft— 35 a— 40 
erl....— 3%a— 4 |Eastern Spruce 
Brimstone flor..— 3%a— 4 & Pine, byc’gol5 00 al6 50 
Brimstone ® tun60 00 a65 00 Yard Selling Prices, 
Camphor cr @ B— 57}ga— 60 /|Timber,oakscant- 
Camphor ref.... 100 a— — ling @ M. feet.40 00 45 00 
Cantharides....— 72%a— 75 |Timberor BmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Car. Ammonia..— 15 a— 153¢}Geo’a Pine, wkd.30 00 435 
Cardamons....—1 65 a 170 |Plank, GP,un..2000 428 00 
Castor Oil in bls Pik & Bds NR.cl.30 00 «40 00 
ay Willacceses —1 55 42160 |PIk&Bds.NR.2q.26 00 430 00 
Castor Oil, E. I—] 55 a1 60 |Boards, NR. boxl7 00 al8 00 
Chamomile, Fl.— 30 a— 35 |Bds. NR. inter..12 00 al6 00 
Chlorate Pota..— 35 a— 37%!Bds.Alb.P & pee.— 17 a— 18 
Cochineal Hs...— 85 a1 00 (|Bds. city worked— 22 a— 22 
Cochineal Mex..— 85 a—-— |Bds. cityworked, 
Copperas Am...— — a— 1%] nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 a— 25 
Crem Tar @ B..— 37 a— 37%)Plank, Alb, Pine— 22 a— 23 
Cubebs E.1..... — 51 a— 53 |Plank,citywkd.— 25 a— 28 
Cutoh.....coses —— a— 8 }|Plank,Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 20 
Epsom Salts....—— a— 2% Plk.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 23 
Gamboge....... —— a— 25 |Shingles, @ bch.—_ — e— — 
G’m Arabic sorts— 13 a— 15 |Do.Shaved,®@bdl. 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 19 a— 30 (36 Md... 0s. 275 a3 02 
Gum Benzoin...— — a— 50% 'Do. Sawed @M. 100 a1 23 
Gum Cowrie....— — a— 15 |Do. Ced. 2ft, Ist 
Gum Myrh,E.I1.— 10 a— 25 qu. @M...... 28 00 a35 00 
Gum Myrh, Ty..— 25 a— 32 (|Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.28 00 a35 00 
Gum Trag, st...— 17 a— 37% Do, Cypress, 3 ft.12 00 425 00 
Gum Trag, fi....— 70 a— 80 |Laths, F. @M.. 130 a— — 
Hyd. Pota, E Staves,W.Opipe.— — a70 00 
eee 2 37a 2 50 "  WOhhd,.— — 470 00 
Ipecauanha Br.. 2 50 a— — " WObbl..— — «50 00 
Pree 00 a— — /|Heading, WO...7000 a— 


Madder Dutch..— 14 a— 16 


Madder Fr......— 124a— — 
Manna small 
Ep yy? —— a— 18 
Manna large 
nab degen « 115 «140 


flake 
Nutg’lls bl. Alep— 27}¢a— 28 


Oil Bergamot... 3 50 @ 3 62% 
Oil Cassia...... 300 a— — 
Oil Lemon...... 250 a275 
Oil ‘Peppermint. 2 12a 3 00 
Oi) Orange...... 1% a200 


MOLASSES—Duzr : 24 Pct. ad 
va 
N.O 


rleans, Pgal.— 45 a— 50 
Porto Rico...... —30 a— 40 
Cuba Muscov...— 21 a— 28 


Trinidad, Cuba.— — 
Card, etc. sweet.— 20 23 
NAILS—Dourr: 24 ® ct. ad 


val. 
Cut. 4da6d BB.— 3ia— — 
(Clinch .........— 4ka— — 
NAVAL STORES—Dourtr: 8 and 
15 @ ct. ad val (ALL cass.) 
Turpentine,SftN 





Opium Turkey.. 5 87a— — Co’ty, B280R,.— — a— — 
Oxalic Acid @ b— 20 a— 2335 Turp. Wilming’n— — a— — 

hosphorus..... —7 a—— ‘ar, do. @ bbi.. 9 50 ald 00 
Pruss. Potash...— 25 a— 27 Bsn eves dead 25 af 00 
Quicksilver. .... — 45 a— 50 /|Resin, com. old.— — «a 575 
Rhubarb Chi....— 75 a— 85 |Do. wh. $280. 9 00 al5 00 


Saleratus cash..— — a— 6 


‘Spirits Turp.... 130 a 1 35 


Sal Ammoniac..— 9a— 10% OILS—Durr: Palm 4; Olive 2; 


Soda........1 95 a 2 12%' 


Sal ea 

Sarsa’rilla Hon.— 22 a— 23 
Sarsa’rilla Mex..— 8ka— 9 
Senna, E. I 
Senna, Alex.... 


Linseed, Sperm, (foreign fisher- 
ies), and Whale or other Fish, 
(torsion) 15 @ ct. ad val. 


Shellac......... — 58 a— 65 ‘Olive,inc. @gal. 125 a 1 27% 
Soda Ash 80% ct— 2%a— 2% Palm, @ lb..... — 8 a 8% 
Sugar Lead W..— 124a— — ,Linseed,em. ®g.— 814 a— 84 
Sulph. Quin.... 200 @210 ‘Linseed, Eng...—— a—— 
Tartaric Acid...— 59};a— 60 ,{Whale......... — 51 a— 53 
Verdigris....... — 3 a— 40 " Ref. Winter— 57 a— 60 
Vitriol Blue....— 9 a— — " Ref. Spring— 55 a— 57 
FEATHERS——Dortr : 20 @ ct. Sperm, crude... 140 a1 43 
L. Geese, @ B...— 33. a— 35 " Winter,unbl 155 a@ — 
Tennessee ...... — 35 a— 40 " Bleached.... 160 a 1 65 
FISH—Dvutr: Free. 'Eleph. ref. bl’ch.— — a— — 
Dry Cod ‘Lard 0i1,8.& W.— 65 a— 3 
ere 3 25 00 Red Died....... — 80 a— 82 
Dry Scale...... 1 50 75 Kerosene, Ill’g..—— e— 40 
Pickled Cod.... 2 50 624 PetroleumCrude— 15 a— 17 
Mackeral, No. 1. 9 25 62 ® Ref’d— 27% a— 35 


a®eRasnaana 
BOONaowes 


Mack. Nol, Hal.15 00 00 =OITL-CAKE—Dury: 15 @ ct. ad 
Mack. No. 2, M. 7 25 62% ~Ovai 
Mack. No.3,M.1. 5 50 25 Thin ob. c.@tun35 00 a4t 00 
Mackerel, No.3. 4 00 25 Thick, round...31 0 a— — 
Salm’n, Pic.Nor.13 00 al400 PROVISION S—Dorr: 
Sal. Pic. @ tce...19 00 a20 00 | Cheese 24 ; all others 15 ®@ ct. 
Shad, Ct., No.1, ad val 

$ hf. bbl..... 700 a750 Beef, Ms.ep.®@bl. 5 00 al2 50 
Shad, Ct., No.2. 5 50 a 6 00 "  City...— — a—— 
Shad, Sou.% bblI— — a— — " Mess,extral4 00 al4 12% 
Herring, Pick’d, 2 25 a 400 " Prime,Ctry 4 00 a 4 50 
Herr’g, Be. @bx.— 20 a— 25 " Prime,City 4 50 a 4 75 
Herring, No. 1..— 13 a— 15 " " Ms.®tce20 50 a21 00 
FLAX—Dovry: 15 ®@ ct. ad val, Pork, Ms.@ bbl.12 00 413 00 
American, ? b..— — a— — | " Prime.... 850 a9 50 
FLOUR AND MEAL—Duvury: " " Mess..12 75 al3 75 

10 @ ct. "  “ clear,.13 75 al4 00 

eer 450 a254@ .Lard,OPinb.@m— TyKa— 8% 
Superfine, No.2. 3 25 2545 Hams,Pickled..— 5y%a— 6 
State Superfine. 5 50 a5 65 Shoulders, Pkid— 4y%a— 43 
State, ex. br.... 585 a 590 Beef Hams in 
West, mix’d, do. 5 50 a 565 | pickle, ® bbl.14 75 al6 00 
Mich, &In. st.do 560 a 565 Beef,Smokd,@b— 6 a— — 
Ohio Superfine. 5 60 a 565 Butter, Oran,co.— 22 a— 24 
Ohio ex. bds.... 600 a610 | "St. fairtopr— 16 e— 19 
Genesee, do..... 600 2700 | "Ohio....... —ll a— 15% 
Canada, Sup.... 550 4565 Cheese......... — 5 @— 7% 
Canada, ex..... 590 a660 RICE—Doryr: lc. @ b. 
Brandyyine.....6 40 a7 25 Ord.tofr.pewt. 675 a 7 00 
Georgetown ....— — a—— Good toprime.. 725 a7 50 
Petersburg City—- — a—— SALT—Dourr: 4c. ® bush. of 
Rich, County...— — a—— | _ 56 bs, 
Alexandria..... 600 42700 ‘Turk’s Is. @bu.— 31 a— 33 
Balt. Howard st. 6 00 a700 St. Martin’s....—— a— — 
Rye Flour...... 300 4425 ;L’pool,Gr.fsack 100 a@ 1 05 
Corn Meal...... 300 a— — " Marshalls. 1 80 a1 85 

" Brandywine— — a 3 30 " " Ashton’s—— a2 10 

"  Punch.15 50 a—— |SEEDS—Dury: Parr, 
FRUIT—Durr: Not D’d, 30: Clover, ®b....— a— 7% 

Dry, 10 ® ct iTimothy, @ bu. 2 a2 37% 
Rais. Sn. @ %ek— — a 6 00 


%a— 40 


Alm, Mr, sft. sh.—— a—- — AP—Dury: 32 @ ct. ad val 
" Ivicass....—— a—— New York, @B— 5 a— 6 
" Sie. @..... — 9 a10 Castile. ....—14 a— 14g - 
" Shelled....— 19 a—21 SPELTER (Zrxx)—Doerr: Ile 

FURS AND SKINS—Durr | Pigs, —. Plates, 44; 
FREE. Sheets, 12 ® ot. ad val 

Beaver,pcht.9® 100 @ 125 Plates, P%,6mos— — a— 

“ North,@pcee.— 75 o 100 /SPIC Dorr: 4and 15 @ ct. 
" Southern....— — @—- — ad val 
" Western....—— a—— |Cassiain mis@h— 36 a— 37% 

Otter, North, pr. 400 4425 ‘Ginger, Race...— 16 a— 17 
" Southern. 250 4350 ‘Mace.......... — 57a— 00 

RedFox, North. 125 a 1 374% Nutmegs, No.1 — 75 a— 80 

Raccoen, South — 15 a— 25 Pepper, Sumat — 19 a— 19 
" West’n, com— a— 50 (Pimento, Ja. (c)— 14 a— M% 
" Detroit..... — 75 a1 00 jCloves(c)...... = a— 22% 

Mink, Northern..1 75 a 225 |SUGARS—Drerr: 2\a8c. ® Bb 
" Seuthern..— 75 a1 00 ‘St. Croix, @ B.—— a— — 

Martin, North.. 175 @ 200 jNew Orleans. .— 8 a— 9 

Fur Seal, cl’s.s. nom, Cuba Muscova..— 6ia— 8% 

Hair, do....... nom. Porto Rieo...... = a— 9 

Goat, Curacoa...— 40 a— 45 |Havana, White — 9%a— 9% 
" Mexican,@®.— 32 a— 38 |Havana,B.&Y.— 74e— 8 

Deer, Texas,#.— — a— — |Manilla .. —— a— 75 
" Arkansas..—— a—— |Loaf.. —— ail 

lorida....— — a—— |Crushed .......— — «— 10% 
GRAIN—Dutr: 15 per ct. ad A. do...-+.+++- —_-— e— 
Wheat,w.G.pbu 147 «154 |white......... nadie agent 
w.G.2bu 147 al 54 | White ....-.-.- _-— -— 
"8 Chew 1a a1 50 oo Il. @ 
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CHAPTER 


Moses was now within a « 
of his sailing, and yet the « 
and Mara seemed greater tha 
ing, when two people are on. 
understanding with each oth 
live, how intimate they may 
they may have in common, } 
may speak, how closely they 
intimacy, confidence, friends 
lies a guif between them th 
reserve that neither explores. 
Like most ehy girls, Mara 
more really she understood t! 
feelings. The conversation \ 
her eyes to the secret of he: 
had a guilty feeling as if wh 
must be discovered by every 
clear she loved Moses in a 
she thought, more necessary 
she could ever be to his—i) 
impossible to think of him a 
devoted to another, without | 
flict. In vain had been al! 
practiced upon herself the v 
prove to herself that she wa 
had fallen upon Sally. Sh 
now that she was noi glad 
‘woman or girl living, how 
come for life between him a 
on her heart the shudderi 
eclipse. 
But now the truth was plai 
force was directed toward the 
“T may suffer,” she thoug 
strength not to be silly and 
hnow—nobody shall dream 
long time that he is away, | 
given me to overcome.” 
So Mara put on her cheer 
fact kind of face, and plung 
shirts and knitting of stocki 
coming voyage with such a 
concern, that Moses began te 
could be no depth to her feeli 
ones were all absorbed by so: 
“You really seem to enjo 
going away,” said he to her 
‘was energetically busying her 
tions. 
“Well, of course ; you kn 
begin. You must make yo 
pleasant to think how favoral 
ing for you.” 
“One likes, however, to t 
said Moses, in a tone of piqu 
“A litile regretted!” Mar: 
words, but her hypocrisy 
She put down the rebellious 
look of open, sisterly friendli 
ally, “ Why, we shall all mis 
“ Of course,” said Moses— 
be missed some other way th 
“Oh, as to that, make you 
“We shall all be dull enoug! 
to content the most exacting. 
stopping her stitching, and 1 
eyes with a frank, open | 
tremor, not even of an eyelid 
“You men must have ever 
gayly; “the enterprise, the a 
the pleasure of feeling that y 
can do something in the w 
this, you Want the satisfactio: 
women are following in ch 
umphal car!” 
There was a dash of bitt 
was arare ingredient in Mara 

Moses took the word. “. 
easy at home, sewing and 
romantic pictures of our lif 
reality as romances generall 
while we are off in the har 
and the means of life, you ho 
for the first rich man that c 
made.” 

“The first!” said Mara. 
sometimes we try two or thre 

“ Well, then, I suppose this 
said Moses, flapping down | 
directed in a masculine hand, 
the post-office that morning. 

Now Mara knew that this 
particular, but she was taken 
skin was delicate as peach-! 
could not help a sudden blus 
her golden hair, vexed as she 
She put the letter quietly in | 
moment seemed too discompot: 

“You do well to keep you 
Moses. “No friend so near : 
maxim. One does not expec 
it 80 early, but it seems they | 

“And why shouldn’t the 
men?” said Mara. “Confide 
they say.” 

“I have no ambition to | 
Moses; “although as one wh 
relation of older brother and ; 
the verge of a long voyage, | 
anxious to know.” 

“ And J have no ambition 1 
Mara, ali her spirit spar 
“ although when one stands 
of an only sister, might be 
feel some interest to be in you 

The words ‘older brother’ at 
on the ears of both the comb 
sentence. Mara never looked 
for the whole force of her 
glowing and watchful, to gua: 
window of her soul, that : 
might escape. Had he not ju 
he was only an older brother 
think if he knew the truth ?—a 
words only sister unequivoca 
the matter stood in her view 

saying, “I won't detain yo 
letter,” took his hat and went 
“Are you going down to 
coming to the door and lookin; 
“Yes.” ? 
“Well, ask her to come | 
spend the evening. I have ev 
tell her.’’ 
“T will,” said Moses, as he | 
“ The thing is clear enough, 
self. “Why should I make : 
further ? What possesses us n 
hearts precisely on what isn’t. 
Sally Kittridge likes me; I o 
_ enough, for all her mincing; ; 
“have had the sénse to fall in }: 
will make a splendid, showy 
_— 


* Entered according to Act of 
bes the Distsios Court st the Southern Bi 


